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AMERICAN POLICY IN 
NICARAGUA 


CHAPTER 1 
THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


To understand the history of our rela- 
tions to Nicaragua, it is necessary for us 
first to grasp certain geographical, racial 
and historical conditions of that nation. 
We Americans, in considering a foreign 
political problem are very prone to assume 
that the conditions which form the back- 
ground of that problem are the same as our 
own. In the case of Nicaragua no worse 
error could be made. 

The land area of Nicaragua is almost 
the same as that of the state of New York, 
but its population consists of less than 700,- 
ooo souls. The bulk of this population is 
settled in the great plain lying near the Pa- 


cific Ocean, where the most healthful cli- 
I 
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mate is found and where the principal 
products of coffee, sugar, tobacco, corn and 
cattle are raised. This western portion of 
the country presents a pleasing aspect to 
the North American visitor, with open 
farming land interspersed with beautiful 
trees and cities of considerable size and an- 
tiquity. The Atlantic Coast, on the other 
hand—appropriately known as the Mos- 
quito Coast, although it received this name 
from that of a tribe of Indians—where the 
rainfall is nearly double that on the west, 
is covered with a dense and unhealthy jun- 
gle. The population there is comparatively 
scanty and the occupation of the people 
confined to working a few small mines, to 
logging operations for mahogany and to 
the raising of bananas. 

There are literally no lines of communi- 
cation between these two districts, no rail- 
roads or even highways, nothing but jun- 
gle trails and tropical rivers by which to 
thread the difficulties of the mountainous 
barriers which lie between the two coasts. 
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In the south lies Lake Nicaragua, the 
largest body of fresh water between Lake 
Superior and Lake Titicaca, in Peru. 
Seventy-five years ago, this lake with its 
outlet into the Atlantic, the San Juan River, 
formed one of the great trade routes from 
our eastern states to California, and Com- 
modore Vanderbilt operated lines of 
steamers over its waters. Now that is all 
over. Since the opening of the Panama 
route, first by rail and then by canal, this 
Nicaraguan transcontinental route has 
been completely abandoned. To-day the 
lake lies practically deserted. No trans- 
continental commerce moves over its wa- 
ters, although, next to Panama, it still 
marks the route which offers the easiest 
line for the construction of an interoceanic 
canal. 

Nicaragua and its four Central Ameri- 
can sisters—Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica—were discovered, 
conquered and settled by Spanish adven- 
turers early in the sixteenth century. The 
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white conquerors, instead of driving off 
the Indian inhabitants, as happened in 
North America, enslaved them and inter- 
married with their women, and the present 
population is the result of that mingling. 
According to the census of 1920, the popu- 
lation of Nicaragua is 17 per cent white, 
3 per cent pure Indian, 9 per cent negro 
and 7I per cent mixed—mainly Spanish 
and Indian. About 72 per cent of this 
population is illiterate. The negroes are 
mainly confined to the Atlantic Seaboard, 
having immigrated from the West Indies. 
Spanish law, customs, language and pre- 
dilections prevail throughout the nation. 

During the 300 years that these five 
countries were held as colonies by Spain, 
their population suffered much from op- 
pression and violence. 


The Indians, who continue to form the bulk of 
the population, were deprived of their own re- 
ligious and moral customs and were given in their 
place a Christianity which was imposed upon 
them by force and of which, because of the cruel- 
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ty and licentiousness of their conquerors, they saw 
only the worst side. The oppression and violence 
which characterized the communities of the isth- 
mus during their early history long prevented 
their social life from acquiring stability and made 
brute force rather than conscience and public 
opinion the ruling principle in private as well as 
public affairs.* 


During those centuries they were also 
kept in commercial isolation. They were 
permitted to trade with no nation but 
Spain, and with her only under grievous 
and burdensome restrictions. Agriculture 
and industry were hampered and export 
made difficult or impossible by burdensome 
regulations and taxes. Furthermore, their 
chief cities and principal communities were 
situated on the Pacific side of the isthmus 
and therefore communication of any sort 
with Europe was slow and difficult. In 
1822, when they threw off the yoke of 
Spain, they had had practically no inter- 
course with the outside world and their 


*The Five Republics of Central America, by Doctor 
Dana G. Monroe, page 12. 
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only government had been three centuries 
of despotism, broken now and then by un- 
successful revolts of the Indians against 
their masters. 

When they became free from Spain our 
government recognized them as indepen- 
dent nations, and a year later, in 1823, by 
the Monroe Doctrine, we announced to the 
rest of the world that they were to remain ~ 
free and were not to be subject to further 
European colonization. Using our Ameri- 
can Constitution as their pattern, these na- 
tions thereupon chose for themselves prob- 
ably the most difficult form of independent 
government—that of representative repub- 
lics based upon manhood suffrage. 

Under these circumstances it naturally 
soon became evident that they were not yet 
fitted for the responsibilities that go with 
independence, and still less fitted for popu- 
lar self-government. Union with Mexico 
was first tried and soon ended. A feder- 
ated union of the five republics was then 
attempted and lasted only a few years. 
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Since then, for nearly 100 years, each of 
the five nations has been working out its 
own problems of government separately, 
and in its efforts following out much the 
same course of struggle, trial and failure. 
Forms of self-government embodied in 
their constitutions soon proved unworkable 
to their inexperienced populations and in 
all the countries the result was a concentra- 
tion of practically all the powers of gov- 
ernment in presidential dictators. 


An able president, in a Central American re- 
public, exercises an absolute power for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel anywhere in 
the civilized world. He is not restrained, like the 
absolute monarchs of Europe and Asia, by dynas- 
tic traditions or religious considerations, and he 
has little need to consider public opinion so long 
as he retains the good will of the army and of the 
office holders who owe their positions to him. He 
can often reelect himself for term after term and 
he is responsible to no one for the exercise of his 
authority or for the management of the public 
revenues. The country is so small that he can and 
does extend his control to matters of minor and 
purely local importance, even interfering with his 
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fellow citizens’ personal affairs and family rela- 
tions, without regard for the most sacred rights 
of the individual. It is in his power to exile, im- 
prison or put to death his enemies, and to confis- 
cate their property, while at the same time he can 
enrich and advance his friends.* 


The central cause of the breakdown of 
popular government in these countries lay 
in the failure in their hands of the system 
of popular election. The percentage of il- 
literacy among the voters in each of the 
countries was overwhelming, and great 
masses of the Indian population had for 
centuries occupied a position little if any 
better than serfs or slaves. It was easy 
therefore for them to be controlled by 
fraud or threats or force. Consequently, 
in each of the five nations, it developed that 
the results of elections were habitually con- 
trolled by the man or men who held the ma- 
chinery of government, including the army 
and the police. 

The constitutions adopted, though large- 


*The Five Republics of Central America, by Doctor 
Dana G. Monroe, page 30. 
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ly modelled upon our own, have departed 
from our system by giving to the central 
government very great and concentrated 
powers over the departments and munici- 
palities into which the nation was divided. 
The heads of the departments, who cor- 
respond to the governors of our states, in- 
stead of being elected by the voters of the 
departments, are, in Nicaragua, and I be- 
lieve in most if not all the other four na- 
tions, appointed by the president of the re- 
public; and this is true of most of the other 
local officers. There is therefore very little 
local self-government, that great school of 
democracy. 

Out of these conditions it was easy for 
the system of dictatorships to develop, and 
instead of the people choosing their ruler 
by a free election, it soon became the uni- 
versal rule for the president and his asso- 
ciates to dictate the result of the national 
elections. It is the literal truth that Nica- 
ragua has never known a free election in 
our sense of the term. In later years there 
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have been slight signs of improvement. A 
better public opinion on the subject has de- 
veloped and the means used by the govern- 
ment to control the result of the election 
have of late sometimes not been so crude 
and violent as in the past; but I believe it 
remains literally true that no Nicaraguan 
election has ever produced a result which 
was contrary to the wishes of the man or 
party which was in control of the govern- 
ment. 

Under such conditions the only way left 
to these people to dispossess from the gov- 
ernment a man or a party which was in 
control of it was by force. In default of a 
violent revolt on the part of the people 
against their government, that govern- 
ment remained indefinitely in power. Rev- 
olution thus became and for nearly a cen- 
tury has constituted a regular part of their 
political system. 

The situation produced a vicious circle. 
The people, having been driven to violence 
in order to relieve themselves from the op- 
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pression of a dictator, have never culti- 
vated the habit of peacefully abiding by the 
result of an election. They have come to 
realize that an election meant nothing. On 
the other hand, the revolutionary habit, 
once acquired, easily becomes habitual and 
inveterate, and the evils of continual revo- 
lution inevitably tended to concentrate into 
the hands of the government more and 
more arbitrary power. 

In Nicaragua the evils of the situation 
are accentuated by the fact that the popu- 
lation is not homogeneous, but is divided 
into local and racial factions. True party 
government is easiest where people are 
homogeneous and divide politically merely 
upon issues of policy or principle. But in 
Nicaragua, although they have from the 
beginning had two great parties, known re- 
spectively as the Liberal and Conservative 
parties, these parties represent geographi- 
cal and probably racial divisions and are 
not based upon any real differences of po- 
litical principle. Thus from the founda- 
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tion of the government, the city of Leon 
has been the head centre of the Liberal 
Party and the city of Granada the head 
centre of the Conservatives, and this divi- 
sion extends throughout the rural territory 
surrounding these cities. Managua, the 
capital, was founded later than the two 
others and placed between them in an at- 
tempt to occupy a neutral position. 

I was told by an American scientist who 
has lived for many years in the country, in 
charge of the work of sanitation conduct- 
ed there by the Rockfeller Foundation, that 
in his opinion this division between the two 
great parties took its origin historically in 
the racial differences of the two Indian 
tribes which inhabited the country before 
its conquest by Spain, and that there was a 
distinct Liberal versus Conservative water- 
shed which could be traced running 
through the country. Whether this is so 
or not, it is certainly true that the differ- 
ences between Liberals and Conservatives 
in Nicaragua are based largely upon local 
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sentiment and are bitter beyond any party 
acrimony with which we are acquainted in 
the United States. 

It is exceptional and difficult for a mem- 
ber of one party to live and do business in 
even a large city controlled by the other, 
while in the rural districts the feeling is 
even more acute and demonstrative. It can 
be easily seen what an additional burden is 
placed upon the task of popular government 
when a nation is so divided that the people 
of one locality look upon those of another 
almost as natural enemies. 

As a result of these political conditions, 
the history of Nicaragua during the past 
sixty or seventy years presents a picture of 
successive periods during which one or the 
other of the two great parties was sucess- 
ful in holding the reins of government. 
Each of these periods was terminated by a 
revolution which placed the other party in 
power, and very often during the incum- 
bency of one of the parties attempts at rev- 
olution would occur which were sup- 
pressed. 
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Thus from 1863 to 1893 the Conserva- 
tives held the reins of government. They 
were better organized than the Liberals, 
their leaders being composed of a few 
prominent families of Granada closely re- 
lated by ties of blood and friendship. Dur- 
ing that period, as a rule, they did not seek 
to continue a single man in power as presi- 
dent for many terms; but by mutual con- 
sent within this oligarchy of powerful 
families, they determined which of their 
members should succeed in holding the 
reins of government. 

Revolutions against them were attempt- 
ed a number of times, but none of them 
were successful until one in 1893 placed 
José Santos Zelaya, a Liberal, in the preési- 
dency. He remained in office for seventeen 
years, until I910, when a revolution oc- 
curred which again placed the Conserva- 
tives in power. Zelaya’s reign as dictator 
prior to 1910 had been a ruthless one. 
There had been many attempted revolts 
against him prior to the successful one and 
he had suppressed them with great severity. 
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As his long term of power progressed it 
became characterized more and more by 
tyranny and oppression over his enemies. 
Consequently, after his deposition in 1910, 
the country was in a condition of turmoil 
and unrest worse than any which it had 
known for many years. 

During the period of violence which ac- 
companied and immediately followed the 
deposition of Zelaya, the American Gov- 
ernment sent its naval forces to Nicaragua 
to protect American life and property on 
both the east and west coast. In 1912 these 
forces were twice drawn into serious com- 
bat with revolutionary bodies, on one oc- 
casion the marines taking by assault the 
difficult and almost impregnable hill of 
Masaya. After these forces were with- 
drawn a legation guard of 100 marines 
was left at the capital, Managua, on the re- 
quest of the Nicaraguan Government, for 
the purpose of assisting by its presence to 
stabilize the country. It remained there 
until August, 1925, some fourteen years, 
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without taking part in any fighting or vio- 
lence. But probably in part owing to the 
moral impression produced by the presence 
of these 100 men, no very serious or suc- 
cessful attempt occurred at revolution dur- 
ing the time that they were there. 

The Conservatives remained in power 
after the deposition of Zelaya from 1910 
until 1924. This party again followed its 
group or family system of having each 
president after his term succeeded by an- 
other chosen by the group. 


EFFORTS OF THE UNITED STATES TO ASSIST 
IN THE PURIFICATION OF ELECTIONS 
AND THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF REVOLU- 
TIONS 


As I shall point out later, the United 
States, ever since we recognized their inde- 
pendence, has in many ways endeavored 
to lend its assistance to the five Central 
American countries in their progress along 
the difficult road to orderly self-govern- 
ment. Here it is relevant to recall only 
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some of the more recent efforts. In 1907 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration invited 
their representatives to a conference at 
Washington, where, with the assistance 
and advice of American representatives, 
mutual treaties of peace and amity were 
entered into by the five Central American 
nations, seeking to remove several of the 
chief causes of revolutions. Among other 
things, these nations agreed with one an- 
other not to recognize any government 
“which may come into power in any of the 
five republics as a consequence of a coup 
d’état or of a revolution against a recog- 
nized government so long as the freely 
elected representatives of the people there- 
of have not constitutionally reorganized 
the country.” 

Again, in 1923, another conference was 
held at Washington in which this mutual 
agreement not to recognize governments 
which might come into power by revolu- 
tion or violence was renewed and made 
even more specific. And the United States 
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itself, though not a party to the treaty, an- 
nounced that it would follow the same 
course of conduct in according or withhold- 
ing recognition. 

Of course, such a mutual covenant not 
to recognize a revolutionary government 
did not get at the root of the evil. So long 
as the custom of government-controlled 
elections continued, revolution offered the 
only means of deposing the party in con- 
trol of the government. Under existing 
conditions, revolution was an essential part 
of the system, and to forbid revolution 
simply tended to perpetuate the power of 
the party or individual who happened to 
be in control of the government. 

These facts were self-evident and were 
recognized among the Nicaraguans them- 
selves. As far back as 1920 the United 
States, through the Department of State, 
began to use its influence to try to reach 
the root of the evil and assist the Nica- 
raguans to purify their elections. With 
the approach of the election of that year 
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the Department suggested to President 
Emiliano Chamorro the advisability of a 
reform in the electoral laws in order to in- 
sure a more nearly popular election. To 
secure such a reform it suggested that an 
expert should be sent from the United 
States to make a study of the system and 
suggest possible revisions in the law. Pres- 
ident Chamorro, however, rejected this ad- 
vice, claiming that the existing law was 
sufficient and uttering personal assurances 
that the election would be free. When, 
however, the registration and election came 
off, disorder and violence prevailed, and, as 
usual, the party favored by the government 
won. 

Two years later, however, in 1922, the 
Nicaraguan Government accepted the rec- 
ommendation of the State Department and 
appointed Doctor H. W. Dodds, of Prince- 
ton, as an expert to study the electoral sit- 
uation. Doctor Dodds drafted an electoral 
law and that law was passed by the Nica- 
raguan Congress, although not until 
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changes in it had been made which seri- 
ously weakened its integrity. The Liberal, 
or opposition, Party formally requested 
the United States to supervise the presi- 
dential elections to be held under this law 
in 1924, but President Martinez, being in 
control of the government, refused to join 
in the request. 

Nevertheless, election reform was in the 
air. It was known that the American State 
Department was keenly interested in hav- 
ing the election go off in a fair and free 
manner, and that unless this took place the 
American Government might not recog- 
nize the legality of the president who 
should be declared elected. Finally the 
moderate Conservatives and the Liberals 
united on a coalition ticket composed of 
Carlos Solorzano, a Conservative, as can- 
didate for president, and Doctor Juan Sa- 
casa, a Liberal, as candidate for vice-presi- 
dent. The extreme Conservative faction 
presented an opposition ticket headed by a 
former president, Emiliano Chamorro. 
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The coalition ticket was declared elected by 
a vote of 48,072 to 28,760 for the Cha- 
morro ticket; but although the election had 
been comparatively free from overt vio- 
lence, charges were insistently made that 
the government had aided the victorious 
ticket by widespread fraud and _ these 
charges were so current and widespread 
that the incoming administration entered 
office without either prestige or strength. 


THE CHAMORRO COUP D'ETAT 


For many years the United States had 
been seeking to withdraw its marines from 
Managua, but had been restrained by the 
importunities of the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment. Many months prior to the 1924 elec- 
tion our government gave notice that the 
marines would be withdrawn on January 1, 
1925, immediately after the inauguration 
of the new administration. On the urgent 
request, however, of President Solorzano 
we were prevailed upon to leave them there 
a few months more in order that his ad- 
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ministration might have time to become 
steady in the saddle. The marines were 
then withdrawn on August 4, 1925. 

Order lasted just three weeks thereafter. 
The friends of General Chamorro, the de- 
feated extreme Conservative candidate, 
had been making preparations for trouble. 
President Solorzano had appointed a coali- 
tion cabinet composed of both Liberals and 
Conservatives. On August 25, while the 
Liberal cabinet officers were attending a 
banquet, they were seized and locked up. 
Thereafter the Chamorro conspiracy rap- 
idly progressed. On October 25 his sup- 
porters seized the Loma, the fortress 
which overlooks the city of Managua, and 
the possession of which dominates the capi- 
tal. Vice-President Sacasa and _ subse- 
quently President Solorzano left the coun- 
try, claiming to be in fear of their lives. 
The membership of Congress was reconsti- 
tuted by expelling eighteen Liberal and 
moderate Conservative members and their 
places were filled by adherents of Cha- 
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morro. He was then elected by Congress 
as a designate, or substitute, for the presi- 
dency and assumed the functions of that 
office on January 16, 1926. 

All this was done over the protest of the 
American Government and against its 
warning that under the policy of the Wash- 
ington conferences of 1907 and 1923 Cha- 
morro could not expect to be recognized as 
a legitimate government either by us or by 
the other four Central American republics. 
He, however, persisted in his purpose; and 
as he came into possession of a full treas- 
ury resulting from the long period of peace 
while our marines were in Managua, he 
succeeded for nearly ten months in holding 
his own against the Liberal revolutions 
which promptly broke out against him. 
The first such revolution broke out in May 
and was quelled. By August the situation 
had again become so disturbed that we 
were obliged to send naval vessels to Blue- 
fields and Corinto to protect Americans at 
those points. This action was taken only 
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after many repeated requests had been re- 
ceived from different parts of the United 
States for the protection of American lives 
and interests. 

During the entire period of Chamorro’s 
incumbency our government never ceased 
its moral pressure to induce him to with- 
draw. The representations of our chargé 
d’affaires at Managua were so insistent as 
to bring forth angry protests from the dic- 
tator. On January 22, 1926, and again on 
August 27, 1926, our secretary of state ad- 
dressed to the Nicaraguan Government 
formal communications expressing disap- 
proval of Chamorro’s action in violating 
the treaties of 1923, which he himself had 
signed as a delegate. By October the com- 
bined pressure caused by the disapproval 
of this country which prevented him from 
raising any additional money by foreign 
loan, the increasing vigor of the revolu- 
tionists and finally dissatisfaction within 
his own party, the Conservatives, began to 
tell even upon Chamorro, who is an ex- 
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tremely determined and self-willed man, 
and he became ready to yield. 

A conference was held during that 
month at Corinto on board the U. S. S. 
Denver, to which both Chamorro’s govern- 
ment and the Liberals sent delegates to try 
to arrive at a settlement. This proved un- 
availing, and on October 30 Chamorro 
turned over the reins of government to 
Senator Uriza, who had been appointed the 
second designate by Congress. 


THE ELECTION AND RECOGNITION OF DIAZ 


The United States refused to recognize 
Uriza as president on the ground that he 
had been elected by the same illegal Con- 
gress which elected Chamorro. Thereupon 
a new extraordinary session of Congress 
was convoked. The eighteen senators and 
deputies who had been expelled by Cha- 
morro from the previous Congress were 
invited to return and resume their seats. 
Of these, three returned to their seats and 
six others were represented by duly quali- 
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fied alternates who had been legally elected 
in 1924. This Congress thereupon, on 
November 10, elected Adolfo Diaz as first 
designate. At this session fifty-three mem- 
bers of Congress were present out of a 
total membership of sixty-seven. Of these, 
forty-four voted for Diaz and two for 
Solorzano the balance abstaining from vot- 
ing. 

The Nicaraguan Constitution provides 
in Article 106: 


Art. 106: In case of the absolute or tempo- 
rary lack of a President of the Republic, the of- 
fice of Chief Executive shall devolve on the Vice- 
President, and in default of the latter, in one of 
the emergency candidates in the order of their 
election. In the latter case, if the Congress is in 
session, it shall be its duty to authorize the en- 
trustment of the office to the Representative 
whom it may designate, who must fulfill the re- 
quirements for President of the Republic.* 


At the time of this election President 


Solorzano was in California and Vice- 
*From Foreign Relations, edition of 1918. 
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President Sacasa in Guatemala, the latter 
having been out of the country nearly a 
year. Thereupon, on November 17, the 
United States Government extended rec- 
ognition to President Diaz. 

I think the foregoing simple statement 
of the facts will dispose of many of the 
thoughtless and baseless criticisms that 
have been uttered against the action of our 
government in Nicaragua. Some have not 
hesitated to charge that we have intention- 
ally sided with the Conservatives and 
against the Liberals; they have even gone 
so far as to assert that our naval forces 
were used for the direct purpose of pro- 
moting the candidacy of President Diaz. 

The facts are that we accorded our recog- 
nition to a coalition administration elected 
in 1924 containing Doctor Sacasa, a Lib- 
eral, as its vice-president; that when this 
administration was overthrown by the 
Conservative, Chamorro, we not only re- 
fused him recognition but used every effort 
consistent with diplomatic usage to per- 
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suade him to withdraw and reconstitute a 
legal government. When our ships were 
sent to Nicaragua in August they were not 
sent to support any administration, but to 
protect American lives and property. Cha- 
morro was then still in office and we were 
doing our best to get him out. Diaz had 
not been proposed as a candidate by any- 
body, Nicaraguan or American. Even 
when Chamorro finally resigned we did not 
recognize Uriza, to whom he delivered the 
reins of government, but declined to do so 
and it was not until every effort had been 
made to restore the legal status quo created 
by the election of 1924, and a properly re- 
constituted Congress had in the manner 
provided by the constitution elected Mr. 
Diaz as a designate, that we finally extend- 
ed to him the recognition of our govern- 
ment. 

It may be well also to remember here 
that the American officer who is vested by 
our American Constitution with the duty 
of determining which claimant in a foreign 
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government is legitimate is the President 
of the United States and no other. Neither 
the Senate nor Congress shares that duty. 
When the president in good faith has de- 
cided, as he did in November, 1926, that a 
given foreign government is legitimate and 
is recognized as such by us, so far as our 
government is concerned the process is 
ended. His action can no more be officially 
reviewed on the floor of the Senate than it 
can in the pages of this book. 

The president’s decision was not only 
rendered in good faith but was, in my opin- 
ion, perfectly correct according to the 
facts. Diaz was elected designate by an 
overwhelming majority of a Congress 
which had been reconstituted so that its 
membership was identical with that legaily 
created by the general election of 1924. 
The action of this Congress therefore 
could not be rightly claimed to be tainted 
by the coup d’état of Chamorro, nor could 
it be rightfully said that Diaz was disquali- 
fied in any other way. True, he was a 
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Conservative, but the legally elected Con- 
gress was also Conservative in complexion. 
In former days he had been a political 
friend of Chamorro, but as I was reliably 
informed in Nicaragua, he had advised 
against Chamorro’s coup d’état. That he 
was not a part of a Chamorro conspiracy is 
further indicated by the fact that the per- 
son whom Chamorro had chosen to succeed 
himself was not Diaz but Uriza, whom we 
refused to recognize. 

When Diaz had peacefully and without 
violence been thus seated in office and had 
come into undisputed control, as he did, of 
the regularly organized government, oc- 
cupying all the chief cities and practically 
all the territory of Nicaragua except the 
wild and uninhabited district where the 
revolution against Chamorro was still be- 
ing waged he was evidently both de jure 
and de facto the ruler of Nicaragua. 

Even if we should attempt to go behind 
the action of the reconstituted Nicaraguan 
Congress and interpret for ourselves the 
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Nicaraguan Constitution, instead of follow- 
ing the interpretation which that Congress 
adopted, we could not produce the result 
that Sacasa was the lawful president. For 
if we should disregard Sacasa’s absence 
from the country on the ground that he 
had been illegally driven away by Cha- 
morro, exactly the same thing had hap- 
pened to Salorzano, the president. The 
latter, quite as much as the former, was the 
victim of Chamorro’s violence, and if we 
were to insist that any absentee should be 
seated in office regardless of his absence, 
and regardless of the views of the Nicara- 
guan Congress, it must necessarily have 
been Salorzano and not Sacasa. Our rec- 
ognition of Diaz as the legitimate president 
was immediately followed by that of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Spain; 
also by that of the neighboring Central 
American countries of Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Honduras. 

Not until all this had happened did 
Sacasa appear on the scene. He had per- 
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sonally visited Mexico, seeking material 
and moral assistance for his cause. On 
December I, 1926, two weeks after our 
recognition of Diaz had been proclaimed to 
the world, he landed at Puerto Cabezas, a 
small town on the wild eastern coast of 
Nicaragua, immediately adjoining the 
boundary line of Honduras, which thus 
offered a convenient refuge in case of at- 
tack, and surrounded by a small group of 
followers, proclaimed himself the constitu- 
tional President of Nicaragua and the 
commander in chief of the revolutionary 
forces. He was then immediately recog- 
nized by Mexico as the President of Nica- 
ragua. 

Undoubtedly it was the sovereign right 
of the Republic of Mexico to recognize as 
President of Nicaragua whomever she 
chose; but having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case and the time and man- 
ner in which it was done, I think it would 
be difficult for any friend of Mexico to say 
that, as between our recognition of Diaz 
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and her recognition of Sacasa, hers was 
not the more provocative action; or that it 
was not the more violative of the spirit of 
the convention of 1907, of which her gov- 
ernment with our own had been a sponsor 
and promoter. 


PROGRESS OF THE REVOLUTION AND LAND- 
ING OF AMERICAN MARINES 


Arms and munitions were shipped from 
Mexico to the revolutionists even before 
Mexico had recognized Sacasa as presi- 
dent. These were carried from Mexico to 
Nicaragua by four successive vessels, the 
steamships Foam, Concon, El Tropical and 
Superior, the first of these ships proceed- 
ing in August and the last in December. 
On the other hand, our government had, 
in October, 1926, placed an embargo on the 
shipment of arms and munitions to all 
parties in Nicaragua and had requested the 
other Central American states and Mexico 
to join in this embargo with a view to 
minimizing the bloodshed. The four Cen- 
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tral American countries agreed to follow 
our suggestion and to codperate in the em- 
bargo. Mexico declined. As to this, Presi- 
dent Coolidge said in his message to Con- 
gress on January I0, 1927: 

“As a matter of fact, I have the most 
conclusive evidence that arms and muni- 
tions in large quantities have been on sev- 
eral occasions since August, 1926, shipped 
to the revolutionists in Nicaragua. Boats 
carrying these munitions have been fitted 
out in Mexican ports, and some of the mu- 
nitions bear evidences of having belonged 
to the Mexican Government. It also ap- 
pears that the ships were fitted out with the 
full knowledge of and, in some cases, with 
the encouragement of Mexican officials, 
and were in one instance, at least, com- 
manded by a Mexican naval reserve of- 
ficer.” 

It was not until after it had thus become 
abundantly clear that the revolutionists 
were receiving assistance from Mexico 
that our government decided to lift its em- 
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bargo and permit the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment on its part to purchase arms and mu- 
nitions. Otherwise we should have been 
unfairly siding against and hampering the 
efforts of the very government we had 
recognized as legitimate defending itself 
against its assailants. 

With the aid of these Mexican arms and 
munitions, the revolution gained in vio- 
lence and spread. Soon after he came into 
office, President Diaz formally notified our 
government that, owing to this Mexican 
assistance, it would be impossible for the 
Nicaraguan Government to protect the 
lives and interests of American citizens 
and other foreigners residing in Nicara- 
gua. Shortly afterward the British, Bel- 
gian and Italian Governments sent us for- 
mal notice to the same effect and requested 
us to extend our protection to their citi- 
zens in Nicaragua. 

Finally, in February, 1927, the British 
Ambassador in Washington notified our 
secretary of state “that the hostilities be- 
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tween the rebels and government troops 
have now resulted in a situation which 
threatens the safety of British lives and 
property in Corinto, Leon, Managua, 
Granada and Matagalpa,” and after re- 
minding our government that the British 
Government looked to us for protection to 
their British subjects, he informed us that 
they had decided to send a man of war to 
the west coast of Nicaragua, hoping that 
the presence of this vessel might have a 
moral effect on the situation and would be 
a base of refuge for British subjects. 

In response to these requests from our 
own citizens and the governments of other 
countries notifying us that foreign lives 
and property were in danger, and also in 
response to the warning of the Nicaraguan 
Government itself that it could not protect 
such lives and property, our marines were 
landed in Nicaragua. Discretion as to how 
this well-known duty of protection should 
be carried out was properly left to our 
naval representative on the spot, Admiral 
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Latimer. He performed it in the way by 
which such protection has commonly been 
maintained in similar cases—namely, by 
establishing neutral zones within which 
there should be no fighting and where con- 
sequently such foreigners and their prop- 
erty might be safe. On January 8, a guard 
of 175 men was placed at Managua for our 
legation, and marine guards were also 
placed along the railway which forms the 
sole route of communication between Ma- 
nagua and the sea. 

In taking this step Admiral Latimer 
proceeded with special care to avoid in- 
fringing upon the rights of either of the 
combatants. Thus, when he arrived at 
Bluefields in August, 1926, where the early 
fighting was taking place, finding it neces- 
sary to declare a neutral zone there for the 
protection of American and foreign lives, 
he obtained the consent of both the war- 
ring parties to the arrangement, and this 
consent was subsequently ratified in writ- 
ing by both of them on October 26, 1926. 
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The same course was subsequently fol- 
lowed in the establishment of a neutral 
zone at Corinto. 

Criticism has been made that our gov- 
ernment deliberately established these zones 
for the purpose of interfering with the op- 
erations of the revolutionists by preventing 
them from capturing cities which they 
would otherwise have taken. Such accusa- 
tions are easily made in the heat of conflict, 
and it is no doubt often simpler for a 
military commander to obtain his military 
objective if he does not have to conform to 
the usages of international law and spare 
the lives of neutrals. But that our naval 
commander had any other purpose than to 
carry out his plain duty of protection in the 
establishment of these zones will not be be- 
lieved by anyone familiar with him or the 
situation. That he did not side with the 
Conservatives as against the Liberals is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that Sa- 
casa himself was conspicuously benefited 
by the establishment of the neutral zone at 
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Puerto Cabezas, under the protection of 
which he remained until the end of the 
war, issuing therefrom freely his revolu- 
tionary edicts and pronunciamientos. 

To summarize the situation and its 
causes as it existed in March, 1927 when I 
was requested by the president to go to 
Nicaragua: 

A coalition Conservative-Liberal Gov- 
ernment having been lawfully established 
in 1925, our government removed from 
Managua the legation guard which had 
been there for fourteen years and endeav- 
ored to leave Nicaragua to its own re- 
sources for the maintenance of order. 
Thereupon Chamorro, the defeated Con- 
servative candidate, immediately over- 
threw the coalition government by violence. 
Pursuant to the policy of the treaties 
agreed upon among the Central American 
states, with our approval and that of Mex- 
ico, we refused to recognize this Conserva- 
tive Government of Chamorro and endeav- 
ored to persuade him to withdraw. Cha- 
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morro refused and defied us, remaining in 
office for nearly a year. Revolutions broke 
out against him which he was able to sup- 
press or defeat so long as his money lasted. 
Finally, and chiefly through the failure of 
his finances, he was forced to resign and a 
legal government was reconstituted under 
Diaz, which we then recognized. Subse- 
quently Mexico recognized the revolution- 
ary government of Sacasa. On notice not 
only from our own citizens but from many 
foreign governments that American and 
foreign lives and property were in danger, 
we sent our naval forces to Nicaragua to 
protect them. This last took place while 
Chamorro was still in office. 

In March, 1927, Diaz, the Conservative 
president, was in complete possession of 
the populous western portion of Nicara- 
gua, including the capital, Managua, and 
the principal cities of Granada, Leon, 
Chinandega and Corinto. The revolution- 
ists, partly because of the skill of their 
commander, Moncada, and partly by rea- 
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son of the arms and munitions and money 
furnished from Mexico, had captured 
many of the smaller towns on the Atlantic 
Seaboard and had made their way through 
the mountainous interior until they had 
come in contact with Diaz’ main forces in 
the interior, not far from the town of 
Matagalpa; fighting had been stubborn 
and losses extremely heavy. 

The long continued disorder and vio- 
lence had also produced a general disinte- 
gration in the social fabric of the country; 
semi-independent bands of marauders 
were taking advantage of the situation to 
plunder even the settled districts. Our 
minister had reported to Washington that 
a general condition of anarchy was prob- 
ably approaching. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SETTLEMENT OF 1927 


On March 31, 1927, on the suggestion 
of the State Department, I was requested 
by President Coolidge to go to Nicaragua 
as his special representative to investigate 
for him the situation in that country, to 
confer with our Minister, Mr. Charles C. 
Eberhardt, and Admiral Julian L. Lati- 
mer, commanding the naval forces there, 
and to bring back my views for the use of 
our government. I was expressly given 
the utmost latitude with reference to ob- 
servations on the policy theretofore 
adopted. The State Department not only 
put me under no restrictions as to comment 
or criticism, but, on the contrary, invited 
it. The president’s only instructions other 
than to investigate and report were that if 
I should find a chance to straighten the 
matter out he wished I would try to do so. 

42 
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No envoy ever received wider latitude or 
more loyal support. If errors of judgment 
were committed, the fault thereof lies at 
my door. 

Although I had been intrusted with 
somewhat similar missions to Latin Amer- 
ica when I was secretary of war, I had 
never been to Nicaragua, and, as it hap- 
pened, had never in my public or profes- 
sional life come in contact with any of its 
political or business problems. So far as 
ignorance could free it from prejudices or 
commitments, my mind was a clean slate. 

My party consisted of Mrs. Stimson and 
myself, with Consul General William 
Dawson as interpreter. We sailed from 
New York on April 9 on the Chilean 
steamship Aconcagua. At the Pacific end 
of the Canal we were met by the United 
States cruiser Trenton, which took us 700 
miles north to the Nicaraguan port of Cor- 
into. 

One of the controlling features of the 
Nicaraguan problem is the difficulty and 
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slowness of its communication with the 
outside world. Its large cities and main 
population lie near the Pacific Coast, where 
its only considerable seaport is that of Co- 
rinto. Regular liners are scarce on that 
coast; there is nothing to compare with the 
frequent service established by the United 
Fruit Company on the Caribbean side of 
the Isthmus, and passengers and mails go- 
ing to and from Corinto must often wait 
two or three weeks for a liner or else travel 
by small freight steamers and tramps. As 
a consequence, the outside world receives 
very little direct news from Nicaragua ex- 
cept what comes through the expensive 
medium of cables and radio. 

During the recent revolution the agents 
of Doctor Sacasa, the revolutionary chief, 
who maintained their posts near the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard not only at Puerto Cabezas in 
Nicaragua but in Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Mexico and the United States, had far 
easier and cheaper communication with the 
American press than the Nicaraguan Gov- 
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ernment, whose mail communications had 
such a roundabout and slow journey to 
travel. 

I found when I came to conduct my own 
investigation that this comparative superi- 
ority of facility enjoyed by revolutionist 
propaganda in reaching America had quite 
seriously warped the accuracy of our 
American news, inasmuch as most of the 
political statements which reached the 
American public came from revolutionary 
sympathizers, many of whom had not 
visited Nicaragua for years and conse- 
quently had no first-hand knowledge of ex- 
isting conditions and opinion. 

From Corinto the only railroad in the 
country, a narrow-gauge line, runs 130 
miles southeasterly, parallel to the coast, 
touching the principal cities of Chinande- 
ga, Leon, Managua, the capital, and finally 
Granada on the border of Lake Nicaragua. 

At Corinto we were met by Minister 
Eberhardt and Admiral Latimer and pro- 
ceeded at once by rail to the capital, a jour- 
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ney of approximately 100 miles. That the 
country was in the grip of war was appar- 
ent even from the car windows. The por- 
tion of the land through which we passed 
was evidently of great fertility. There 
were long stretches of open farming coun- 
try interspersed with park-like vistas of 
beautiful trees, but the fields were unculti- 
vated and little farming was going on. A 
large portion of the city of Chinandega was 
in ashes. Almost every man or boy whom 
one met either in the country or cities was 
armed. It was a common sight to see a 
farmer driving his cattle or leading his 
pack horse with a military rifle strapped 
across his back, while the butt ends of re- 
volvers and automatics produced telltale 
creases in the garments of such male Nica- 
raguans as one met or did business with in 
town. 

The total absence of improved lines of 
communication in Nicaragua has exercised 
great influence on its history. Other than 
the railway, there were literally no roads 
connecting these important cities except 
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narrow rutted trails over which oxen with 
difficulty pulled the heavy Nicaraguan 
carts. In the rainy season most of these 
become impassable for anything except 
pack trains. Two improved roads lead out 
of Managua, the capital, in opposite direc- 
tions, continue for a few miles and then 
stop. Motor transportation is impossible 
anywhere except in the dry season, and 
then only over a few roads and with great 
difficulty. 

The Atlantic Coast of Nicaragua was 
distant from us much less than 200 miles 
as the crow flies, but it takes longer to get 
there than to go from New York to San 
Francisco, and the only way of going was 
by sea through the Panama Canal, unless 
one was willing to travel on foot through 
the jungle or to follow down a tropical 
river in a canoe. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


My first effort on arrival was to put my- 
self in touch with all responsible sources of 
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public opinion in order that I might get at 
the underlying facts.of the situation. I 
first conferred with our American repre- 
sentatives on the ground, Minister Eber- 
hardt and Admiral Latimer, as well as 
General Logan Feland, who commanded 
the landed forces. I then immediately 
called on the president and held confer- 
ences with him and the members of his 
cabinet. I then sought to meet the respon- 
sible leaders of public opinion of all parties 
and factions. I visited Granada, which is 
the historic centre of the Conservative 
Party, and held conferences with the lead- 
ing men of that city. I visited Leon, which 
is the corresponding centre of the Liberal 
Party, and held conferences with their 
leaders there. Day after day, for several 
weeks, I spent my mornings at Managua, 
receiving calls from such gentlemen as 
wished to give me their views upon the sit- 
uation and its possible remedies. 

It was comparatively easy to get the re- 
sponsible views of the Conservatives, who 
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were well organized and in possession of 
the government. It was more difficult with 
respect to the Liberals, many of whose 
leaders were in exile or actually fighting in 
the revolutionary army. But fortunately 
many responsible Liberal leaders remained 
in the country, and as it became clear that 
I wished to get their views and that they 
would not be punished or persecuted by the 
government for visiting me and giving 
them to me, they came more and more 
easily and talked with me. 


GENERAL RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION 


As the result of this work, the following 
general conclusion gradually became clear 
in my mind: 

First, as to the military situation and 
conduct of the war: The principal armies 
of the government and of the revolution- 
ists were confronting each other in the 
wild, mountainous country near Muy Muy, 
between fifty and seventy-five miles north- 
east of Managua. At the time I left New 
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York, cable dispatches had reported im- 
portant victories by the government forces 
over the revolutionists. I soon found, 
however, that these reports had been great- 
ly exaggerated and that, though the gov- 
ernment army had apparently forced back 
its opponents, the latter were not disor- 
ganized and soon afterward under their 
skilled leader, Moncada, they appeared 
again on the flank of their enemies at 
Boaco, considerably nearer to Managua. 
Government garrisons occupied all the 
principal cities and towns in the neighbor- 
hood of the railways, and occasionally 
these garrisons were attacked or threat- 
ened by small groups of rebels operating 
independently. Some of these groups pro- 
fessed to be Liberals acting in cooperation 
with Moncada; others were mere guerrillas 
or bandits taking advantage of the war to 
prey upon the country. One of the former 
groups, under a leader by the name of Par- 
ajon, had attacked the city of Chinandega 
a couple of months before my arrival, and 
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after bloody and desperate fighting, had 
been driven off by the government forces. 
But in the course of the fighting a large 
portion of the city had been destroyed by 
fire, 

The armies of both sides were largely re- 
“ cruited by conscription among the lower 
classes of the population. Unfortunate 
men were hauled from the logging camps 
on the Atlantic Coast by the Liberals or 
from their homes in the cities in the west 
by the Conservatives and forced into the 
respective armies to fight for causes about 
which they knew nothing. I myself saw 
boys of eleven and twelve side by side in 
the ranks with men old enough to be their 
grandfathers. Even women were to be 
found in both armies. But practically all 
in the rank and file came from the lower 
strata of the population and were of either 
Indian or mixed blood. 

As a result of this system of conscrip- 
tion, there was a constant stream of deser- 
tions from both armies, gradually filling 
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the country with unorganized but armed 
men who constituted a source of disorder 
and banditry. Many of them found it 
much easier to live on the country than to 
work, and the possession of weapons as 
well as the disorganization of authority 
gave them abundant opportunity to do so. 

On the other hand, when the armies 
came into contact they fought bravely and 
with great bitterness, and the losses in 
proportion to their numbers were large on 
both sides. Prisoners were not being taken 
by either side, and unmistakable evidence 
came to me that during the Chinandega 
fighting the wounded were butchered with 
great brutality. 

The conditions of the climate and coun- 
try where the battles were fought served 
also to render the fate of the wounded ter- 
rible beyond description. Flocks of vul- 
tures filled the air ready to pounce upon 
any victims unable to defend themselves. 
Except the slightly wounded, very few 
reached the hospitals that had been estab- 
lished in Managua. 
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In general, the military situation was 
one of deadlock. Both armies fought well 
on the defensive; neither possessed the or- 
ganization or discipline for effective con- 
tinuous offensive action. The Conserva- 
tive forces were the more numerous; the 
Liberals had, under Moncada, the more 
skilful leader. 

Under these circumstances, it was abun- 
dantly clear that a pacification of the coun- 
try could not be looked for from the efforts 
of either army, and time was working rap- 
idly toward a disintegration of all author- 
ity into a condition of anarchy. This last 
tendency would have been infinitely more 
rapid except that the presence of our ma- 
rines, wherever they were located, indi- 
rectly lent assurance to the law-abiding 
portions of the populations—much as the 
mere presence of a big policeman tends to 
stabilize conditions when the air is full of 
rowdyism. 

That the law-abiding and peaceful part 
of the population was thoroughly weary 
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and sick of war also became clear beyond 
any peradventure. On this the expressions 
of the women to my wife, who accom- 
panied me and who met many representa- 
tive Nicaraguan women, were quite signifi- 
cant. Though they are not invested with 
suffrage, Nicaraguan women play an im- 
portant part in their communities, and the 
women of all parties whom we met, without 
exception, were against the war. Even 
close relatives of prominent revolutionary 
leaders were outspoken in their demand 
that their kin should not allow legal or con- 
stitutional questions to stand in the way of 
a fair compromise and an early peace. 

To enforce this desire for peace, the 
rainy season was approaching, bringing 
with it the time for planting the annual 
crops and also making the movement of 
armed forces more difficult. Unless the 
war could be stopped in time for planting 
the new crop in June, another whole agri- 
cultural year would be lost. These factors 
served to emphasize the importance of an 
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early settlement and also contributed to 
make it more possible. 

Another general feature in the situation 
which became perfectly clear was that the 
people of both parties were friendly to the 
United States, and were looking to us for 
active assistance to get them out of this 
deadlock and its distressing consequences. 
This was a surprise tome. I had expected 
to find the Conservatives friendly because 
of the general impression that their politi- 
cal fortunes had, ever since 1912, been fa- 
vored by the presence of our legation 
guard of marines in Managua. I had ex- 
pected to find a corrésponding resentment 
on the part of the Liberals and that per- 
haps the chief political stock in trade of 
that party would be anti-Americanism. I 
had been prepared for this not only by the 
outgivings of some of the Liberal propa- 
gandists in the United States but also by 
the assertions of American critics of our 
Nicaraguan policy. 

I consequently tested this phenomenon 
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with particular care, trying to make allow- 
ances for all misleading factors. As a re- 
sult, I found the leaders of both parties 
earnestly seeking our intervention and as- 
serting the paramount interest of the 
United States in the establishment and 
maintenance of orderly and responsible 
government throughout Central America. 

These sentiments were expressed to me 
not only by the moderate Liberals who 
were living in the country but by men who 
were in active revolution. They were ex- 
pressed to me by the Sacasa delegates when 
I met them later. General Moncada, the 
head of the revolutionary forces in the 
field, in former times had put himself on 
record publicly in support of the right of 
the United States to intervene in Nica- 
ragua to assist in the establishment of 
order and liberty. 

In the next place, the form of assistance 
which all parties desired and were agreed 
upon was that we should supervise the con- 
duct of their coming national election in 
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October, 1928. Under the Nicaraguan 
Constitution, their president is elected 
every four years, on the same year as our 
American president. Their Congress con- 
sists of a Senate and House of Deputies; 
one-third of the Senate and one-half of the 
house is elected every two years. 

The leaders of all parties readily ad- 
mitted that Nicaragua had never had a 
really free election; that the government 
habitually controlled the result and that 
the habit was so inveterate and ingrained 
that they could only hope to obtain a fresh 
fair start through outside assistance in 
supervising the conduct of their polls. The 
Liberals, being out of control of the gov- 
ernment machinery, were even more em- 
phatic than the Conservatives in demand- 
ing that the supervision should be thorough 
and effective, and that if undertaken by 
Americans, these should be given sufficient 
police power to prevent fraud and intimi- 
dation on the part of the authorities. 

In their recognition of goverment-con- 
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trolled elections as the fundamental evil in 
their system, these Nicaraguan leaders 
were in agreement with thoughtful stu- 
dents of Central American politics, and that 
they should thus unite upon this basic prob- 
lem was in itself an encouraging feature 
of the situation. On the other hand, the 
difficulties and dangers of such supervision 
were manifest. A year previously I had 
made a personal study of the American 
attempt to supervise the plebiscite in 
Tacna-Arica and was thoroughly familiar 
with the way in which the patient and ear- 
nest efforts of General Pershing and Gen- 
eral Lassiter to hold a fair election had 
been thwarted by the fact that the police 
power over the territory was in the hands 
of one of the parties, and that the Ameri- 
can commissioner had not sufficient au- 
thority to maintain order and prevent in- 
timidation. I was determined therefore 
not to recommend to President Coolidge 
that he assume any responsibility for such 
supervision unless at the same time the 
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American representatives who conducted 
the election were given sufficient power to 
make good. 

In applying the problem of holding a 
fair election to existing conditions in Nic- 
aragua, certain requirements were clear: 
There must first be peace and general 
amnesty. There must be then a complete 
disarmament, so far as possible, of the en- 
tire population, in which at the time every 
man was going about with his hand meta- 
phorically on his pistol pocket. Finally a 
new and impartial police force must be 
created to take the place of the forces which 
the government was in the habit of using 
to terrorize and control elections. These 
forces included both the army and the old 
local police. The government in Nicara- 
gua is so centralized that it not only con- 
trols the national army but its power 
reaches directly down into every depart- 
ment and municipality and controls the 
local police. 

An effort had been made, two years ago, 
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to establish an impartial national constab- 
ulary under the instruction of a retired 
American officer recommended by our gov- 
ernment. The effort had failed, and under 
the Chamorro régime the constabulary had 
been debauched and diverted from its non- 
partisan status largely because the power 
of the American officer had been limited to 
instruction and not command. Under the 
existing situation it was clear that to ren- 
der impartial and effective service in pro- 
tecting the polls such a constabulary must 
be created, instructed and temporarily 
commanded by Americans who, being 
members of our active military forces, had 
their future record to consider and were 
above local temptation. This meant prac- 
tically that it should be so instructed and 
officered temporarily by men of our Ma- 
rine Corps. Fortunately several precedents 
for the success of such a constabulary exist 
in the Philippines and in Haiti. 

These conditions were drastic, but they 
were demanded by a drastic situation. 
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They pointed out the only road by which a 
bloody and devastating revolution could 
be stopped and ballots substituted for bul- 
lets in determining whether Conservatives 
or Liberals should hold the reins of gov- 
ernment. Futhermore it was legitimate 
to hope that if a generally admitted fair 
election could once be held, it might serve 
as a guide and pattern toward which the 
minds of the Nicaraguan people might 
turn in the future, and that having been 
shown by Americans that such an election 
was possible, they would be encouraged in 
the future to adopt permanently a system 
of free elections with their own efforts. 
The saving of a nation from anarchy; the 
termination of a century-old political vice 
which had destroyed its attempted democ- 
racy; the setting of that nation upon the 
road to a possible orderly self-government 
—all seemed to me to be a goal worthy of 
every possible effort. 

Of course, such a plan must be based 
wholly upon the assumption that the Nic- 
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araguan Government itself would request 
this assistance and would itself enact the 
Nicaraguan laws under which Americans, 
whose names would be suggested by our 
president, would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua to the various positions 
of supervision and control. 

If those conditions were fulfilled, many 
international precedents authorized the 
rendering of such assistance to a sister na- 
tion on the part of our chief executive. In 
fact, an already existing law of our own 
Congress, under which we have frequently 
acted in the case of Latin-American na- 
tions, authorizes the President of the 
United States to detail officers of the Army 
and Navy to assist other nations in their 
military and naval establishments. 

In reaching all these conclusions I had 
the invaluable help and cooperation of Mr. 
Eberhardt and Admiral Latimer—as, in- 
deed, was the case throughout my stay in 
Nicaragua. No step was ever taken or 
decision reached except after full discus- 
sion among us three, and every step taken 
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I think without any exception met the ap- 
proval of all. 

Before taking the steps hereafter nar- 
rated, I had, of course, cabled to Washing- 
ton our views as to the importance of 
American supervision for the 1928 election 
as an essential element in obtaining a 
peaceful settlement and received a cable 
indicating that the president would be will- 
ing, on the request of the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment and under Nicaraguan law, to rec- 
ommend a commission for the supervision 
of this election. 


CRYSTALLIZING THE SITUATION 


All these matters were fully discussed 
with President Diaz and members of his 
cabinet and met with their concurrence. 
On April 22 President Diaz placed in my 
hands the following memorandum of peace 
terms which he was willing should be sug- 
gested to the Liberals: 

1. Immediate general peace in time for the new 


crop and delivery of arms simultaneously by both 
parties to American custody. 
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2. General amnesty and return of exiles and re- 
turn of confiscated property. 

3. Participation in Diaz’s cabinet by represen- 
tative Liberals. 

4. Organization of a Nicaraguan constabulary 
on a nonpartisan basis commanded by American 
officers. 

5. Supervision of election in 1928 and succeed- 
ing years by Americans who will have ample po- 
lice power to make such supervision effective. 

6. Continuance temporarily of a _ sufficient 
force of marines to make the foregoing effective. 


Liberal leaders in Managua had already 
communicated with Doctor Sacasa at 
Puerto Cabezas and suggested that he 
either come himself to meet me or send 
delegates for that purpose. I thereupon 
handed to them a copy of those proposed 
peace terms, telling them that I felt confi- 
dent that President Diaz would make a 
settlement on that basis and that I thought 
it was a fair and generous proposition. At 
the same time I told them that it was pos- 
tulated upon Mr. Diaz remaining in office 
until the completion of his present term in 
1928, and this fact, together with the peace 
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terms, was then cabled to Doctor Sacasa 
by the Managua Liberals. 


REASONS WHY IT WAS DEEMED NECESSARY 
FOR DIAZ TO COMPLETE HIS UNEXPIRED 
TERM 


Mr. Diaz himself, in one of his confer- 
ences with me, expressed his own readiness 
to retire voluntarily, if such retirement 
were essential to a peace settlement. The 
result of my investigations, however, con- 
vinced me that only through his remaining 
in office was an immediate peace settlement 
possible. Under the Nicaraguan Constitu- 
tion he was ineligible to be a candidate in 
the election in 1928 to succeed himself. 
The situation in his case, therefore, could 
not be complicated by personal ambitions. 

He was so convinced of the necessity of 
American supervision for that election that 
in order to make it entirely fair he was 
ready to surrender all the traditional power 
of the presidency which had been hereto- 
fore used to influence and control election 
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results. He was willing to disband the 
army; he was willing to take the necessary 
executive and financial steps to establish 
an impartial constabulary and to appoint 
as the officers thereof Americans recom- 
mended by our president. He was ready 
to advocate legislation—and in Nicaragua 
presidential advocacy of legislation usually 
means the enactment thereof—to provide 
for boards of election with American 
chairmen who should preside over the bal- 
lot boxes and command the services of the 
constabulary to prevent disorder and in- 
timidation. In other words, in order to 
secure a fair election, he was ready to with- 
hold the traditional powers of his office and 
make himself a virtual figurehead in re- 
spect to election control. 

All these matters had been fully dis- 
cussed with him, and his intelligent ap- 
proval and cooperation were assured. His 
record in international relations with us 
showed that his word could be relied upon. 
We could be sure of these essential condi- 
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tions in no other way than through Diaz 
remaining in office. 

Suggestion has been made that the 
proper course to have followed would be to 
have both Mr. Diaz and Doctor Sacasa 
retire in favor of some neutral substitute. 
That suggestion is based upon complete 
ignorance of Nicaraguan conditions. No 
such neutral existed or could possibly exist 
in Nicaragua. For days I sat listening to 
suggestions of substitutes for Diaz and 
found behind every candidate suggested 
an ulterior expectation of partisanship. 
Neutrality might be achieved by the ap- 
pointment of an American or other for- 
eigner as chief executive—or, in other 
words, by the establishment of what would 
amount to a foreign receivership of the 
government—and some critics have not 
hesitated to suggest that course. But obvi- 
ously it would have both violated the Nic- 
araguan Constitution and transgressed the 
executive powers of the American presi- 
dent to appoint such a man. 
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Our peace settlement must necessarily 
be carried out under the Nicaraguan Con- 
stitution, and to obtain any substitute for 
Diaz under that constitution would have 
involved fatal delay and created immedi- 
ately new political controversies even 
worse than those which had arisen over the 
legitimacy of the Diaz presidency. 

Under the Nicaraguan Constitution, any 
successor to Diaz must be elected by the 
Congress. The legally reconstituted Con- 
gress which had elected Diaz in November, 
1926, had expired by limitation of term in 
December, 1926; and owing to the revo- 
lution, congressional elections had not been 
held in several of the most important Lib- 
eral districts during the year 1926. The 
surviving membership of the old Congress, 
where terms of office had held over, was 
therefore necessarily strongly Conserva- 
tive in political complexion. To attempt to 
elect a successor to Diaz by that rump 
Congress would inevitably bring violent 
and just objections from the very Liberals 
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who opposed Diaz. To hold new elections 
to fill the vacancies was impossible until 
there should be peace. 

Therefore, in any attempt to change, we 
would have been held powerless in the grip 
of inexorable conditions. In the mean- 
while, with every day that passed, anarchy 
crept nearer. At any moment a crisis 
might arise under which our marines might 
be drawn into a clash with one side or the 
other and the situation immeasurably com- 
plicated. 

It seemed to me clear, therefore, that the 
only way out was to follow the straight and 
simple course of driving at the main object 
of securing a fresh and fair start in 1928 
and not to try to play politics in the mean- 
while. 

This was all the more clear in that the 
retention of Diaz did not really constitute 
a source of danger of oppression to the 
Liberals. In conversation with me, Lib- 
eral leaders freely admitted his magna- 
nimity to his political opponents. This 
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characteristic went to an extent which in 
the eyes of his own party constituted his 
conspicuous political weakness. Liberal 
leaders told me over and over again that 
Diaz was the Conservative most acceptable 
to their party. 

But they had been fighting him; the 
Diaz issue had become a political slogan. 
Their honor, they said, prevented them 
from voluntarily signing any settlement 
which retained him even temporarily. The 
climax of their argument was reached 
when an earnest Liberal, who had been 
quite zealous and useful in attempts at a 
compromise, suggested seriously that if 
Mr. Diaz would only change his name the 
whole difficulty would be solved! 


CONFERENCE WITH SACASA DELEGATES 


On April 27 I received word that Doctor 
Sacasa, though declining to come himself, 
had appointed Doctor Rudolpho Espinosa, 
Doctor Leonardo Arguello and Doctor 
Manuel Cordero Reyes as his delegates and 
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that they were on their way from Puerto 
Cabezas on the American destroyer Pres- 
ton. Espinosa was Sacasa’s foreign min- 
ister and chief adviser, Arguello was a 
well-known Liberal leader, and Reyes was 
Sacasa’s private secretary. The Preston 
made a record-breaking trip of less than 
three days round through the Panama 
Canal, and the delegates were landed at 
Corinto and reached Managua late in the 
evening of April 29. 

During the two following days Mr. 
Eberhardt and I were in conference with 
these delegates. The atmosphere of the 
conference was friendly and cordial. I out- 
lined my views as to the situation and the 
suggested peace terms. They expressed 
general concurrence in my diagnosis of the 
evil of government-controlled elections and 
in the proposition for a supervised election 
in 1928 as the remedy. 

They vigorously disclaimed any anti- 
American feeling on the part of Liberals 
or any hostile understanding with Mexico. 
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They asserted that their party recognized 
that the United States had a legitimate 
zone of interest and influence extending as 
far south as Panama and that they consid- 
ered this fact natural and beneficial in its 
results to Nicaragua. But they were abso- 
lutely silent as to the single point of Presi- 
dent Diaz’s unexpired term, and at the 
close of two days I came to the reluctant 
conclusion that they would not or could 
not expressly agree to that indispensable 
condition. The fact, however, that they 
had come to confer with me with full notice 
as to my own position on that point, as well 
as their cordial attitude on all other ques- 
tions, rather inclined me to the belief that 
Sacasa’s opposition to this one point might, 
in the last extremity, prove to be only 
formal. 

At the close of the second conference 
they told me they thought we had pro- 
gressed as far as we could without confer- 
ring with the Liberal commander in the 
field, General Moncada, and asked me if I 
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could put them in communication with 
him. I welcomed this as an opportunity 
for a conference with Moncada myself, 
and told them so; and that if they desired 
it, I would try to get into communication 
with him; and that if he was willing to con- 
fer between the lines of the contending 
forces, I would go myself with them and 
after their conference with him would be 
glad to talk with him myself. 

Accordingly they wrote a letter to Mon- 
cada, asking either for a conference or that 
he would send a representative to meet 
them. Admiral Latimer selected three 
American officers to take this message 
through the lines to Moncada, and I reén- 
forced it by sending also a copy of the Diaz 
peace terms which we were discussing and 
an urgent invitation that General Moncada 
should come himself and meet us all per- 
sonally. 
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CONFERENCE WITH GENERAL MONCADA 


Major Humphreys, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Moran and Lieutenant Frisbie, 
who carried these messages to Moncada, 
had a difficult and dangerous mission. 
Passing through the lines of Central 
American armies in actual combat is not 
without hazard, but they succeeded in 
reaching Moncada’s hitherto unknown 
headquarters, delivered their message and 
persuaded the general to return with them 
to the conference. A _ forty-eight-hour 
truce between the contending armies was 
arranged for that purpose. On the after- 
noon of May 3d I received a message that 
he would meet me at Tipitapa early the 
following morning. Tipitapa is a small 
village on the river connecting Lake Ma- 
nagua with Lake Nicaragua and consti- 
tuted at that time one of the outposts of 
the Conservative forces, although their 
main army lay somewhat farther to the 
northwest near Tuestepe. Accordingly, 
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early the next morning, with the Sacasa 
delegates and with Latimer and Eberhardt, 
I drove out to Tipitapa. 

I felt that much depended upon this con- 
ference. Moncada represented the vital 
force of the revolution and for many 
months he and his army had been in the 
mountains and virtually out of communica- 
tion with the world, including even his 
nominal chief, Sacasa. For many years he 
had been an outstanding figure in Nicara- 
gua both as a soldier and as a man of let- 
ters. Though a Liberal, he had not hesi- 
tated to oppose the Liberal tyrant Zelaya 
in 1909. He had been a friend to United 
States influence in Central America, and 
now, as a man of fifty-six, he had won the 
respect of all military observers by con- 
ducting this difficult campaign at the head 
of his troops through the jungles and 
mountains that separated his present posi- 
tion from his point of departure on the 
Atlantic Coast. I also felt that having per- 
sonally shared the sufferings and losses 
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caused by the revolution, he might be less 
technical in approving a substantially just 
compromise than the civilian leaders of his 
party. I was not disappointed. 

When in the early morning of May 
4 we drove into Tipitapa, Moncada and the 
three American officers met us there. They 
were a bit weary from a difficult journey 
down from the mountains which had lasted 
until late into the night, but the general 
was at once ready for business. I turned 
over to him the three Sacasa delegates and 
told him that I should be glad to have a 
conference with him myself after he had 
finished with them. In about fifteen min- 
utes he came out of the little inn where 
they had conferred and was ready to meet 
me. 

He and I sat down under a large black- 
thorn tree near the dry river bed. He 
spoke English with unusual simplicity and 
directness, so no interpreter was needed. 
In less than thirty minutes we understood 
each other and had settled the matter. He 
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had read the peace terms and fully ap- 
proved them—all except the unexpired 
term of Diaz, which he said he could not in 
honor ask his army to accept, as it had 
been fighting against Diaz all winter. But 
though he might outmanceuvre and some- 
times beat Diaz’s armies, he frankly ad- 
mitted that neither he nor any Nicaraguan 
could, without the help of the United 
States, end the war or pacify the country; 
so that the situation would necessarily 
grow worse each month. If I would assure 
him that we insisted on Diaz as a necessary 
condition to our supervision of the election, 
he would not fight the United States. He 
said he did not wish a single life to be lost 
on that issue between us. If I would give 
him a letter to that effect, he would use it 
to persuade his army to lay down its arms. 

In short, the gist of the situation was 
that while he felt he could not, in view of 
past history, voluntarily make such a set- 
tlement, if our government was ready to 
accept the invitation of the Nicaraguan 
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Government to supervise the election of 
1928 and insisted on Diaz finishing out his 
term as a condition of that acceptance, he 
would yield to that decision and do his best 
to persuade his army to do so. 

According to his request, I then and 
there called in my secretary and dictated 
the following letter, which was given to 
him: 


Trpirapa, May 4, 1927. 


GENERAL JosE Marta Moncapa, 
TIPITAPA. 


Dear General Moncada: Confirming our con- 
versation of this morning, I have the honor to 
inform you that I am authorized to say that the 
President of the United States intends to accept 
the request of the Nicaraguan Government to 
supervise the election of 1928; that the retention 
of President Diaz during the remainder of his 
term is regarded as essential to that plan and will 
be insisted upon; that a general disarmament of 
the country is also regarded as necessary for the 
proper and successful conduct of such election; 
and that the forces of the United States will be 
authorized to accept the custody of the arms of 
those willing to lay them down, including the gov- 
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ernment, and to disarm forcibly those who will 
eee Very respectfully, 


Henry L. STIMson. 


I included the last sentence not as a 
threat to Moncada’s organized and loyal 
troops, who, I was confident, would follow 
their leader’s direction, but as a needed 
warning to the bandit fringe who were 
watching for any sign that we were not in 
earnest in order to indulge their taste for 
pillage once the government troops had 
laid down their arms and there remained 
no force in the country other than the 
Americans able to restrain them. 

On Moncada’s suggestion, the Sacasa 
delegates were called in and told of my de- 
cision. After a few moments’ consultation, 
they told me that Sacasa would not resist 
the action of the United States. Moncada 
soon afterward returned to his army and 
in a few days informed me by message that 
he had been invested with full authority to 
conclude our negotiations. 
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In the meanwhile, without waiting for 
this message, President Diaz had taken 
certain steps which greatly aided the suc- 
cessful termination of the settlement. On 
May 5 he proclaimed an immediate general 
amnesty and permitted all his political 
enemies to return freely to the country. 
He proclaimed the freedom of the press 
and gave to Moncada express permission 
to issue through the press a general procla- 
mation to the Liberals. He gave public no- 
tice that the membership of the supreme 
court, which had been illegally disrupted by 
his predecessor, General Chamorro, would 
be restored to its original status. He 
agreed to appoint Liberal jefes politicos, or 
governors, at the heads of the six Liberal 
provinces of the country in place of the 
Conservatives who then occupied those po- 
sitions. Subsequently he appointed several 
of Moncada’s former generals to those po- 
sitions. 

On May 11 we met Moncada again at 
Tipitapa. He asked me for assurances on 
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several points that had been raised by his 
army and I then dictated and gave him the 
following letter : 


Trpirapa, NICARAGUA. 
May II, 1927. 


GENERAL JosE Marta Moncapa, 
TIPITAPA. 


Dear General Moncada: I am glad to learn of 
the authority that has been placed in you by 
your army to arrange for a general disarma- 
ment. I am also glad to make clear to you and 
to your army the attitude of the President of the 
United States as to this matter. In seeking to 
terminate this war, President Coolidge is actuated 
only by a desire to benefit the people of Nicara- 
gua and to secure for them a free, fair and impar- 
tial election. He believes that only by such free 
and fair elections can permanent peace be se- 
cured for Nicaragua. To insure this in 1928 he 
has consented to the request that American rep- 
resentatives selected by him shall supervise the 
election. He has also consented to assign Ameri- 
can officers to train and command a nonpartisan 
national constabulary for Nicaragua which will 
have the duty of securing such a fair election and 
of preventing any fraud or intimidation of voters. 
He is willing also to leave in Nicaragua until after 
the election a sufficient force of marines to support 
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the work of the constabulary and insure peace and 
freedom at the election. 

As further evidence of the good faith of the 
American Government and of the present Nica- 
raguan Government in this matter, | am glad to 
tell you what has already been done. It will an- 
swer the questions contained in the letter of your 
soldiers which you have shown me. General am- 
nesty has already been granted by the President of 
Nicaragua. I have recommended to President 
Diaz that the Supreme Court be reconstituted by 
the elimination of the illegal judges placed in that 
court under Sr. Chamorro. President Diaz has al- 
ready called upon those judges for their resigna- 
tions and I believe that those resignations will be 
obtained. I have already advised that the Con- 
gress be reconstituted by the holding of special 
elections in those Liberal districts where elections 
were not held in 1926, under conditions which will 
insure that the Liberal voters will be amply pro- 
tected in their rights. I have also recommended 
that members of Congress illegally expelled by Sr. 
Chamorro, whose terms have not yet expired, be 
reinstated. I have been assured that this will be 
done. 

I have recommended that Liberal jefes politicos 
be appointed in the six Liberal districts of Blue- 
fields, Jinotega, Nueva Segovia, Esteli, Chinan- 
dega and Leon. I have been assured that this will 
be done. 

In short, I have recommended that steps be 
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taken so far as possible to restore the political 
condition as it existed in Nicaragua before the 
Chamorro coup d’état and I believe that so far as 
possible it will be done. 

I hope that these steps will assure you and your 
army of the fairness of the United States Gov- 
ernment and its desire to see peace, justice and 
freedom reéstablished in Nicaragua without any 
unfairness or favoritism toward any party, but 
being regardful of the rights of Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Henry L. StTIMson. 


He assured me that this letter would be 
fully satisfactory to his army and then 
himself formally dictated the following 
statement: 


The Liberals cannot believe that the United 
States Government, through the personal repre- 
sentative of President Coolidge, will give a prom- 
ise which it will not fulfill. 

Once again the Liberals place their confidence 
in the United States. The leaders of the army 
will try to convince their men that this promise 
of fair elections will be fulfilled. The central 
point which the army wishes to be assured of is 
that the United States will do its best to give Nic- 
aragua a fair election in 1928. 
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He then returned to his army and on the 
following day I received a telegram signed 
by him and by all his chieftains except 
Sandino formally agreeing to lay down 
their arms and asking that American 
forces be immediately sent to receive them 
and “guarantee order, liberty and prop- 
erty.” This was done. The Diaz govern- 
ment had agreed to pay the soldiers of both 
sides ten dollars for every rifle or machine 
gun turned in and in this way solved the 
question of back pay or pensions for both 
sides. Within a week more than go0o 
rifles, 296 machine guns and nearly 6,000,- 
ooo rounds of ammunition were turned in 
to the United States marines from both 
Conservative and Liberal forces. 

The semi-independent bands of guerril- 
las, including the aggressive force of Ca- 
bulla, which had been operating in the 
neighborhood of the city of Chinandega, 
followed Moncada’s example and turned in 
their arms. The only exception was San- 
dino, one of Moncada’s lieutenants, who, 
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as Moncada told me, having promised to 
join in the settlement, afterward broke his 
word and with about 150 followers, most 
of whom he said were Honduranean mer- 
cenaries, had secretly left his army and 
started northward toward the Honduras 
border. I was told that Sandino had lived 
in Mexico for twenty-two years, where he 
served under Pancho Villa, and only came 
back to Nicaragua on the outbreak of the 
revolution in order to enjoy the oppor- 
tunities for violence and pillage which it 
offered. 

A force of marines and of the new con- 
stabulary constituted under the peace set- 
tlement were subsequently sent out after 
Sandino into the wild country of the north. 
On July 16 Sandino’s force, augmented by 
other lawless individuals who had drifted 
in the interval to him, attacked a much 
smaller group of marines and constabulary 
at Ocotal, near the Honduras border, and 
were repulsed with severe losses. Later 
cable dispatches from our minister indi- 
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cate that Sandino’s following has now 
practically dispersed. 

In contrast with the sensational state- 
ments of some of our own press, the fol- 
lowing public statement issued by General 
Moncada after the affair at Ocotal fairly 
describes the Sandino incident: 


Existing on money from both natives and for- 
eigners and merchants at Jinotega, as he had done 
before under threats of pillage and bloody reprisal, 
he—Sandino—interned in the mountains, took 
foreigners in the army and dedicated his time to 
murdering his enemies, both Conservatives and 
Liberals. He proved extremely cruel to prison- 
ers, to whom life was never pardoned. I will not 
approve such a kind of war. I will never accept 
HK Seip ig 

In order to defend the cities of Jinotega, Esteli 
and Ocotal, the American command sent marines 
and soldiers of the Nicaraguan National Guard. 
Eighty-seven men of these mixed forces existed 
at Ocotal when it was attacked by Sandino and an 
overwhelming force. Sandino threw himself 
against them with all his army. The defenders re- 
sisted heroically for sixteen hours. .. . 

Sandino suffered great losses, exceeding 400 
men. This, of course, has not been murder. 
There was an armed conflict in a legitimate de- 
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fense. We Liberals are greatly sorry for the 
death of our brothers, but it is our duty to deny 
all contact with mercenaries, censuring such a war 
lacking in ideals. In Nicaragua the Liberals 
greatly desire peace and are confident of the word 
of the President of the United States given to us 
through his personal representative, Mr. Stim- 
son. All the other Liberal chiefs except Sandino 
complied with their duty. 


The final announcement of our settle- 
ment met with general demonstrations of 
joy and satisfaction in Nicaragua. Of 
course, a few extreme politicians on each 
side were displeased. Some Conservative 
leaders thought Diaz altogether too gen- 
erous; some Sacasa extremists thought 
Moncada a traitor. But there was no mis- 
taking the general feeling of the people. 
There was an immediate rush of the peas- 
ants in both armies to get back to their 
farms in order to be in time to plant the 
new crop. 

In Managua, when Moncada entered the 
city, after his troops had laid down their 
arms, there was a popular demonstration 
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of Liberals as to a victorious general and 
the Conservatives good-naturedly stood 
aside and permitted the festival. There 
were also general manifestations of grati- 
tude to the United States. Far from being 
the victim of any hostile demonstration, I 
received marked expressions of their good- 
will from both sides. 

The University of Granada, a hotbed of 
conservatism, conferred an honorary de- 
gree upon me, while on the same day, by 
invitation, I addressed the assembled chiefs 
of the Liberal army. These generals, side 
by side with their former bitter enemies, 
the Diaz cabinet, were at the railroad sta- 
tion to bid our party farewell when we left 
Managua on May 106. 

Coupled with these incidents were many 
little evidences of friendly good-will from 
both sides, which only a warm-hearted 
Latin-American people know how to give. 
As we sailed away there remained with me 
as an earnest of the hopeful future of Nic- 
aragua the memory of two patriotic men, 
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one a Conservative and one a Liberal, each 
willing to sacrifice personal ambition and 
party interest to the higher welfare of his 
country and each willing to trust in the 
honor and good-will of the United States 
—Adolfo Diaz and José Maria Moncada. 


CHAPTER Iii 


LANDMARKS OF OUR POLICY IN 
FUTURE 


In preceding chapters I have attempted 
to describe the development of our Ameri- 
can relations to the Republic of Nicaragua, 
leading up to and culminating in the set- 
tlement which was negotiated last May. 
Under that settlement the devastating war 
between the Nicaraguan Government and 
the revolting Liberals was terminated, and 
as a part of the settlement our president 
undertook to assist in the supervision of 
the coming election in 1928 in order that 
the question of which party should control 
the government thereafter should be de- 
cided by peaceful instead of warlike 
methods. In assuming this responsibility 
toward our sister nation, President Cool- 
idge was actuated by the hope not only that 
peace would be reestablished in Nicaragua 
but that a permanent constructive step was 
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being taken which would assist that coun- 
try in maintaining in the future an orderly 
and independent government. 

His action has already been criticised in 
some quarters as an encroachment upon 
the sovereignty of Nicaragua and an act 
of selfish imperialism on our part. For my- 
self, I believe that his action follows well- 
known principles of law and amity recog- 
nized among nations, and not only will not 
impair the independence of Nicaragua but 
will conduce toward placing it upon an as- 
sured foundation. If I am right in this 
respect it is important that the situation 
should be recognized and _ understood 
among our own people as well as among 
our Latin-American neighbors. This 
problem has the peculiar difficulty of all 
problems in international relations. In 
such problems, with mutual confidence, © 
everything can be accomplished; without 
mutual confidence, nothing. Therefore 
the common interest of all concerned de- 
pends upon establishing a condition of mu- 
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tual understanding coupled with good-will 
and confidence. This is especially impor- 
tant where, as here, the differences between 
us and our Latin-American neighbors in 
language, racial temperament, habits and 
customs so easily make for misunderstand- 
ing. 

Let me therefore try to outline certain 
general landmarks which seem to me to be 
clear and to govern what has been done in 
the past as well as to guide what is to be 
done in the future. 


I 


In the first place, it is perfectly clear that 
our relations with Nicaragua, as with all 
Latin-American nations, must proceed on 
the strict assumption of their continued 
existence as independent nations and with 
scrupulous regard for that independence. 
We recognized them all as independent na- 
tions more than a century ago, and in the 
language of President Monroe, we took 
that step “on great consideration and on 
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just principles acknowledged.” More than 
that, we then and there served notice on 
the rest of the world that these nations 
were to remain independent and were 
thenceforth “not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean powers.” 

The Monroe Doctrine, far from being 
the assertion of any rights on our part 
over these American neighbors, was a 
solemn assertion of a duty on our part to- 
ward them. It conferred on us no claim 
to suzerainty over them. It placed us under 
an obligation toward them to respect their 
independence, and it double-tied that ob- 
ligation by its notice to Europe that we re- 
garded Latin-American independence as so 
important to us that we were ready to fight 
for it. Therefore those who speak of our 
establishing a protectorate over any of 
these American nations would impute to 
us a readiness to violate a national obliga- 
tion taken in the most formal and deliber- 
ate manner. 
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A century has now passed since this an- 
nouncement was made and this attitude as- 
sumed—a century of independent exis- 
tence on the part of these nations, with its 
struggles, sacrifices and sacred traditions. 
They have become deeply proud of their 
national existence and would be keenly re- 
sentful of any suggestion of a threat to de- 
prive them of it. 


it 


On the other hand, it is only proper that 
our Latin-American neighbors, in ap- 
proaching this question, should keep in 
mind our long and honorable fulfillment of 
this obligation. For a century we have 
been the scrupulous protector of their inde- 
pendence, not only against Europe but 
sometimes even against themselves. This 
last is particularly true in respect to the 
republics of Central America. On more 
than one occasion has one or the other of 
them come to us with proposals for an- 
nexation or for a cession to us of portions 
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of their territory and we have declined the 
offer. 

The first of these offers came in 1822, 
when the Emperor of Mexico, Iturbide, 
was trying forcibly to annex the five Cen- 
tral American republics to Mexico. The 
Congress of Salvador, on December 2 of 
that year, passed a formal resolution for 
annexation to the United States and sent a 
commissioner to Washington to urge fa- 
vorable action thereon. During the past 
fifty years Guatemala, Costa Rica and 
Honduras have all sought to cede or sell 
to us coaling stations, naval bases or wire- 
less stations on their coasts or islands. 

The number of occasions when we have 
stood between the independence of Latin- 
American nations and danger from Eu- 
rope or from each other makes a catalogue 
so long that only a few typical instances 
can be repeated here. In the early years 
of their independence our influence was 
constantly used to intercede with Spain in 
order that that country should finally rec- 
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ognize the independence of her former 
colonies. In 1865 it was the threat of our 
power which obtained the withdrawal of 
French imperialism from Mexico and re- 
sulted in the downfall of the Emperor 
Maximilian. It was our friendly influence 
which resulted in 1859 in treaties provid- 
ing for the return by Great Britain of 
the Belize territory to Guatemala, the Bay 
Islands to Honduras and the Mosquito 
Coast, including Greytown, to Nicaragua. 
In 1895 it was the pressure of our govern- 
ment which secured the submission to arbi- 
tration of the boundary dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela and which in 
1902 and 1903 procured the successful so- 
lution by arbitration of disputes between 
Venezuela, Germany, Italy and Great 
Britain. 

If during all this century we had been 
guilty of imperialistic designs upon these 
smaller countries, our surest means of 
gratifying those designs would have been 
to promote and foster such disagreements 
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and quarrels as now and then broke out be- 
tween them and thus avail ourselves of the 
chance to fish in troubled waters. Instead 
of that, our influence has uniformly been 
used for peace. For more than forty years 
our State Department has been seeking to 
solve the long-standing dispute between 
Chile and Peru over the possession of the 
province of Tacna-Arica arising out of 
the war between those countries in 1879— 
a dispute which has frequently threatened 
the peace of South America. 

A quite common form of disagreement 
between American nations has been a dis- 
pute over a doubtful boundary line. At the 
present moment the friendly efforts of the 
United States are being exerted to secure 
the settlement of such a boundary question 
in no less than five cases—between Peru, 
Colombia and Brazil; between Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic; between Panama 
and Costa Rica; between Nicaragua and 
Honduras; and between Honduras and 
Guatemala. Better evidence of our con- 
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stantly pacific policy could hardly be of- 
fered. 

Nor have our efforts been confined to 
cases of disagreement or quarrel. Our 
government, particularly during late years, 
often has been asked and has granted its 
assistance in matters requiring expert ad- 
vice—matters of sanitation, finance, eco- 
nomic development or military instruction. 
Examples of such cases are General Gor- 
gas’ visit to Guayaquil, Ecuador, for yel- 
low-fever prevention; the mission of an- 
other health specialist to Chile; of a police 
expert to Panama; of experts on financial 
administration to Colombia, Peru and sev- 
eral other countries; military or naval mis- 
sions of instruction to Brazil and Peru. 
Our Government Schools of Agriculture 
and our Military Academy at West Point 
are open for instruction to their young 
men. 

Quite apart from this governmental 
work, the Rockefeller Foundation, during 
the past few years, has spent more than 
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$1,000,000 in Central America alone, in 
teaching the people of those five republics 
the laws of sanitation and how to combat 
hookworm, malaria and other tropical dis- 
eases. On my recent stay in Managua, the 
capital of Nicaragua, I was able to drink 
pure water because the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation had thus assisted in the establish- 
ment of a proper water supply for that 
city. 

It is, I think, a fair statement that since 
our recognition of the independence of 
these nations, and particularly in later 
years, as modern improvements in steam 
communication have brought the countries 
of the world closer and closer together, our 
American influence, both public and pri- 
vate, has been uniformly and intelligently 
used to help them in the better perform- 
ance of all those activities and responsi- 
bilities upon which the maintenance of in- 
dependence and of world peace so largely 
depend. 
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Tit 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the two matters which have been 
principally seized upon by our critics in 
Latin America as evidencing a contrary 
and imperialistic policy on our part took 
place three-quarters of a century ago and 
largely under an influence which no longer 
exists in the United States. Our alleged 
spoliation of Mexican territory at the time 
of the Mexican War and the popular en- 
couragement given in this country to the 
filibustering expedition of William Walker 
to Nicaragua eight years later have been 
the two incidents most commonly used by 
hostile critics to offset the long and honor- 
able record to which I have referred. 

Both these took place at a time when 
negro slavery was a real and dominating 
power in the United States, seeking to ac- 
quire new territory under the Southern 
sun for the furtherance of its peculiar in- 
terest; and it was among the adherents of 
that slave power that the Mexican War 
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and the Walker Expedition received their 
most ardent support. 

Not only has negro slavery long since 
been washed out in the blood of a great 
Civil War but there has taken place much 
more recently an almost equally great 
change of public sentiment in the United 
States militating against any policy of im- 
perialism. I refer to the change of public 
sentiment toward American self-govern- 
ment which has been recently embodied in 
our new immigration laws. Our former 
loose optimism has disappeared. We rec- 
ognize now more adequately the real diffi- 
culties of popular government and the dan- 
ger to that institution of trying to blend 
into our nation a too rapid influx of citi- 
zens having political experiences and tradi- 
tions entirely different from our own. 

This radical change of popular feeling 
shown as to immigration sets itself equally 
against the incorporation into our nation 
of new territory already occupied by men 
and women of different language and po- 
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litical habits. The United States has 
ceased to be an absorbing power. 


IV 

Our real attitude toward the sovereignty 
of Latin-American nations is most con- 
vincingly and adequately shown by the 
principles and rules of order which have 
governed the successive Pan-American 
Conferences as well as the Pan-American 
Union. These two great institutions were 
founded upon our initiative nearly forty 
years ago. To go into the details of the 
beneficent work which they have been ac- 
complishing ever since would be impossible 
within my present limitations. But for 
the purposes of this book it is sufficient 
to remind the reader that in the conduct of 
these conferences the principle of the legal 
equality of the participating states, from 
the greatest to the smallest, is recognized 
to the fullest extent, and action is taken 
only by unanimous consent. This abso- 
lutely precludes the idea or use of force. 
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No majority of states can conclude a mi- 
nority even of the smallest and weakest. 
This is in striking contrast to the Concert 
of Europe, where only the great powers 
were admitted on a basis of equality; as 
well as to the constitution of the League of 
Nations, where the Council is similarly 
controlled by the great powers. 

Through these Pan-American instru- 
mentalities our country and its neighbors, 
for nearly half a century, have been work- 
ing toward a Pan-Americanism based upon 
the legal equality of independent nations 
and having for its ideals certain common 
conceptions of political action. Their ef- 
fort has been thus described by an eloquent 
Peruvian, Sefor Francisco Garcia Cal- 
deron: 


“Though the North American is Protestant and 
the Ibero-American is Catholic; though they 
speak different languages and respond to a dif- 
ferent logic, yet they derive from like lands, from 
a uniform system of government, from a growth 
free from secular traditions, from the absence of 
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rigid castes, from a community of generous prin- 
ciples, such as arbitration and the love of peace, 
and from general enterprises of utility, an active 
Pan-Americanism, theory and militant reality, 
practical crusade and romantic apostleship.”’ 


Vv 

While the foregoing résumé indicates 
the principles and methods which have 
governed our attitude toward the sover- 
eignty and independence of Latin-Ameri- 
can nations in general, there are certain 
geographical considerations which impose 
upon us a very special interest as to how 
certain ones of these nations fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities which go with sovereignty 
and independence. I refer to those Cen- 
tral American nations whose territory lies 
adjacent to and in a naval sense commands 
the great sea route from our Eastern to 
our Western states via the Caribbean Sea 
and the Panama Canal. 

This situation does not arise out of the 
Monroe Doctrine but from certain broad 
principles of self-defense which govern the 
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policy of the United States, as well as of 
all other nations which are in any way de- 
pendent upon the sea. These principles in 
part underlie the Monroe Doctrine, al- 
though they were not at all created by it. 
They bear a very much closer and more 
tangible relation to what I may call, for 
want of a better name, our Isthmian policy 
than they do to the Monroe Doctrine it- 
self. 

The most peculiar characteristic of the 
Western Hemisphere is the narrow isth- 
mus which connects the two continents of 
North and South America. Human hands 
have found it possible to create in the Pan- 
ama Canal a narrow passage for seagoing 
vessels. In so doing they have created a 
vital artery for both the commerce and the 
naval defense of the United States. 

Long before the Panama Canal was 
built our statesmen recognized the vital 
and revolutionary part which it would play 
in our foreign relations. The same geo- 
graphical feature which made its construc- 
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tion possible by human hands now renders 
its destruction possible by the same means. 
And its destruction in time of war or by 
hostile hands after our commerce and civi- 
lization have become adapted to it and de- 
pendent on it would be a grave and possibly 
fatal source of danger to the United 
States. 

The same result would be produced by 
hostile occupation of territory command- 
ing the seagoing approaches to the Canal 
which converge from both our coasts. 
Consequently for more than half a century 
and ever since construction of the Canal 
became an imminent event, it has become 
a cardinal part of our national policy that 
such a canal across the Isthmus must be 
entirely under the control and defense of 
the United States. This principle was 
clearly stated by President Hayes in a mes- 
sage to Congress on March 8, 1880, when 
he said: 


The policy of this country is a canal under 
American control. An interoceanic canal across 
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the American Isthmus will essentially change the 
geographical relations between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts of the United States and the rest of 
the world. It will be a great ocean thoroughfare 
between our Atlantic and Pacific shores and vir- 
tually a part of the coast line of the United States. 
Our merely commercial interest is greater than 
that of all other countries, while its relations to 
our power and prosperity as a nation, to our 
means of defense, our united peace and safety, 
are matters of paramount concern to the people 
of the United States. No other great power 
would, under similar circumstances, fail to as- 
sert a rightful control over a work so closely and 
vitally affecting its interest and welfare. 


As President Hayes thus pointed out, 
our policy toward this great sea route 
through the Canal does not rest upon any 
attitude of mind which is peculiar to us; it 
is simply the application of principles and 
policy which would govern any other na- 
tion in a similar situation. Thus Great 
Britain has a somewhat similar interest in 
the sea route to her possessions in India 
and Australia through the Straits of Gi- 
braltar, and we now know from recently 
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published documents that in 1911, when 
Germany threatened a possible encroach- 
ment upon Morocco near that sea route at 
Agadir, Great Britain was ready to fight 
Germany in order to prevent such a peril. 
The sea route to India is no more vital to 
Great Britain than the sea route through 
Panama is to us. 


VI 


Out of this principle of national self- 
preservation follows the corollary of our in- 
terest in the stability of the independent 
governments resting along the borders of 
the Caribbean and the Eastern Pacific. If 
those independent governments do not ade- 
quately fulfill the responsibility of inde- 
pendence; if they fail to safeguard foreign 
life within their borders; if they repudiate 
lawful debts to foreign creditors; if they 
permit the confiscation within their borders 
of lawful foreign property—then, under 
the common usages of international life, 
the foreign nations whose citizens and 
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property are thus endangered are likely to 
intervene in Central America for the legiti- 
mate protection of such rights. History 
clearly shows that such intervention often 
leads to continuing control. 

The failure therefore of one of these re- 
publics to maintain the responsibilities 
which go with independence may lead di- 
rectly to a situation imperilling the vital 
interest of the United States in its sea- 
going route through the Panama Canal. 
Out of this situation has followed our na- 
tional policy—perhaps the most sensitive 
and generally held policy that we have— 
which for haif a century has caused us to 
look with apprehension upon even the per- 
fectly legitimate efforts of European na- 
tions to protect their rights within this 
zone. 

The Monroe Doctrine, as stated by its 
author, was aimed only against the exten- 
sion of European government to this hem- 
isphere in the shape of efforts at coloniza- 
tion; no such attempt might be involved in 
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an effort by a foreign power to protect the 
lives or property of its citizens in Central 
America; yet American national policy has 
properly recognized the danger, and Amer- 
ican opinion has been sensitive to any such 
attempt when it takes place in this peculiar 
isthmian zone. 

This vital policy has underlain the suc- 
cessive efforts of our government to pro- 
tect the Caribbean Sea from such en- 
croachment, both by securing our own 
naval protection of it and by forestalling 
causes for foreign intervention. Estab- 
lishment of our naval base at Guantanamo 
is an instance of one of the former steps. 
The provisions of the Platt Amendment 
restricting Cuba from incurring foreign 
debts beyond her ability to pay; the treaty 
with San Domingo assisting that republic 
to refund her foreign debt in 1906 at a 
time when Germany was threatening in- 
tervention; the treaty with Haiti for the 
purpose of assisting in the establishment 
of order in that sorely vexed republic—all 
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are instances of the latter class of precau- 
tionary steps. 


Vil 


The natural result arising from such a 
situation is that if we will not permit 
European nations to protect their custom- 
ary rights within this zone, we must, to a 
certain extent, make ourselves responsible 
for this protection. Toa certain extent, at 
least, we must assume the attitude of see- 
ing that American countries within this 
zone fulfill their obligations as independent 
nations to the outside world. 

This Isthmian policy is often confused 
with the Monroe Doctrine, which had its 
origin in part in a somewhat similar na- 
tional interest of the United States against 
encroachment of European nations in this 
hemisphere, and this resulting obligation 
devolving upon us is sometimes spoken of 
as a corollary of the Monroe Doctrine. 

President Roosevelt well stated the en- 
tire situation, including its resulting obli- 
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gation, in his Chautauqua speech on the 
subject in 1905: 


We cannot permanently adhere to the Monroe 
Doctrine unless we succeed in making it evident, 
in the first place, that we do not intend to treat it 
in any shape or way as an excuse for aggrandize- 
ment on our part at the expense of the republics 
to the south of us; second, that we do not intend 
to permit it to be used by any of these republics 
as a shield to protect that republic from the con- 
sequences of its own misdeeds against foreign 
nations; third, that in as much as by this doctrine 
we prevent other nations from interfering on this 
side of the water, we shall ourselves in good faith 
try to help those of our sister republics which 
need such help upward toward peace and order. 


These sentences contain the gist of the 
situation. They also show the true char- 
acter of this duty which we have assumed. 
It is in no way an encroachment upon the 
independence of the Central American 
countries. On the contrary, it contains a 
recognition of and an assurance of that in- 
dependence. For the efforts of the United 
States, when invoked in such a situation, 
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are aimed solely at assisting those nations 
adequately to perform the duties of inde- 
pendence which they have assumed and 
which we have recognized. 


VIll 


Nicaragua is also related to this Isth- 
mian policy of the United States in a pe- 
culiar way not common to its four Central 
American sisters. It contains within its 
boundaries the transisthmian route, which, 
by common consent is, next to the Panama 
route, most feasible for an interoceanic 
canal. Sooner or later, though not within 
the lives of this generation or possibly the 
next, a second canal will be constructed 
through the isthmus by that route, and this 
canal when completed will necessarily com- 
mand the same dominating strategic rela- 
tion to the safety of the United States as 
the present one at Panama. 

By the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty, ratified 
in 1916, Nicaragua granted to the United 
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States the permanent and exclusive right 
to construct such a canal. Any lodgment 
of a possibly hostile foreign influence upon 
the territory of Nicaragua would therefore 
in a double sense be perilous to the safety 
of the United States. 


IX 


The general principles which stand out 
from the foregoing analysis of our rela- 
tions to Latin America are as follows: 

Whatever steps we take in Central 
America must not be in derogation of the 
rights of those republics as independent 
nations. A long unbroken course on the 
part of our government toward them, how- 
ever, indicates that there is no danger of 
such dishonorable repudiation of our rec- 
ognition of their independence 100 years 
ago, but that, on the contrary, during that 
century we have been assisting them in 
every possible way to guard and protect 
their independence. 
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The national safety of our own country 
has, however, imposed upon us a peculiar 
interest in guarding from foreign influence 
the vital sea route through the Caribbean 
Sea and the Panama Canal, and therefore 
in seeing to it that no cause for foreign in- 
tervention may arise along the borders of 
that route. To protect this interest we are 
excluding foreign nations from exercising 
even well-recognized rights of redress 
against Central American and Caribbean 
republics whose territory commands that 
route, and in consequence we have incurred 
an obligation to see that these foreign na- 
tions are protected against injury arising 
from the failure of those American repub- 
lics in the exercise of their responsible 
duties as independent nations. This obli- 
gation can be performed without infringe- 
ment of the independence of these Ameri- 
can republics. In fact, its purpose is to as- 
sist and develop that independence, and it 
should be performed in that way and with 
that purpose. 
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Xx 


In the light of this analysis and of these 
principles, I believe that the history of our 
recent action in Nicaragua, as I have set it 
forth in my preceding articles, makes it 
clear that in no way have we transgressed 
upon the sovereignty and independence of 
the government of our sister nation. 
Every step which we have taken has been 
upon the earnest request of the Nicara- 
guan Government. More than that, the 
principal step which we propose to take— 
namely, to assist in the supervision of the 
national election of 1928—is one which we 
have been formally requested to take not 
only by the government itself but by the 
opposition party to that government. Gen- 
eral Moncada, who was formerly the com- 
mander-in-chief of the revolutionary forces 
and is now the duly elected political chief 
of the Liberal Party, has joined in the re- 
quest of the government that we should so 
assist in this election, and his action has, 
I believe, the concurrence of the entire 
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present directorate of that party in Nica- 
ragua. 

I believe therefore it is entirely accurate 
to say that our presence in Nicaragua to- 
day is for the purpose of taking an action 
which we have been requested to take by 
the government and which has the cordial 
concurrence of the opposition party in 
Nicaragua. Such an entire concurrence in 
any political object is a rare event in a 
Central American country. 

In the next place, the purpose of our ac- 
tion, far from being in derogation of the 
rights and interests of Nicaragua as a sov- 
ereign and independent state, is to pro- 
mote that independence and sovereignty in 
the most effective way. We are to assist 
her to hold for the first time in her history 
as a republic a free and fair election of her 
president. She has asked us to do this; 
her statesmen have freely admitted the 
prevalence of the ancient evil of govern- 
ment-controlled elections which has de- 
stroyed her democracy, and they have asked 
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our president to assist them in eradicating 
this evil and starting them afresh upon the 
road of order and of peace. Can anyone 
say that this great constructive step 1s an 
impairment of her sovereignty? 


XI 


Our promise thus to help Nicaragua has 
been made in the highest spirit of fellow- 
ship and cooperation. The difficulties and 
dangers that will surround the attempt are 
perfectly evident. We shall be made the 
target of the criticism of those who are un- 
successful at the election, but we have de- 
cided that the chance of rendering such 
needed assistance is worth the risk. The 
promise is a sacred one and will be carried 
out in that spirit. President Coolidge, in 
nominating General Frank R. McCoy for 
the position of chairman of the National 
Board of Elections which is to be created 
by the Nicaraguan Government, has given 
the best possible pledge of this purpose. 
No better-qualified person for such a task, 
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by virtue of long experience in Cuba, Cen- 
tral America and the Philippines and an 
honorable record in the fulfillment of diffi- 
cult tasks, could be found in the United 
States. 

It is to be hoped that the election will not 
only accomplish the immediate result of 
determining which of the two great Nic- 
araguan parties shall control the govern- 
ment for the next four years, but will serve 
also as a guide and precedent for the fu- 
ture. It is perhaps too much to hope that 
a single free election will at once terminate 
evil political habits accumulated through a 
century, but it can at least serve as a dem- 
onstration of what is possible and a pattern 
for future accomplishment. Futhermore, 
it can serve to bring into closer mutual con- 
fidence our own representatives and those 
of Nicaragua. 

The events of the past three months, 
since the settlement was agreed upon, thus 
far indicate the promise of such an out- 
come. The banditry and violence which at 
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the time of my visit in May we feared 
would for many months be an inevitable se- 
quel of the war have quieted down and dis- 
appeared with surprising rapidity. The 
new nonpartisan constabulary is develop- 
ing efficiency with admirable speed and 
winning high praise from its American in- 
structors. The illegally disrupted supreme 
court has been reconstituted to its former 
legal membership; President Diaz, in a 
spirit of marked magnanimity, has volun- 
tarily turned over to his Liberal opponents 
the governorships of the six Liberal prov- 
inces, and thus far the spirit which has 
been maintained after such a bitter war is 
a remarkable earnest of hope for the fu- 
ture. 


XII 


This book has been immediately con- 
cerned with the political aspect of the Nica- 
raguan problem. My mission was pri- 
marily concerned with that aspect. But it 
would be shortsighted to close without call- 
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ing to the attention of the reader the fact 
that no solution of these political problems 
which I have discussed can be complete or 
final without an attempt at the same time to 
help Nicaragua to solve the economic prob- 
lems which underlie them. 

Nicaragua to-day is an almost wholly 
undeveloped country. She not only has no 
transisthmian railroads or roads of any 
kind but even the highways in the more 
populated portion of the country are rudi- 
mentary. Much of the acrimony and bit- 
terness which have stained her politics is 
accentuated by this fact—by the inability 
of one community easily to communicate 
with another. 

Her industries and manufacturies are 
undeveloped; her artisan population is 
scanty; there is almost no middle class be- 
tween the cultivated leaders of politics and 
the ignorant peons or peasants; though she 
is preeminently an agricultural country, 
even her agricultural methods are primi- 
tive and obsolete. For improvement in all 
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these vital directions she has no capital. 
Moreover, the havoc and destruction 
wrought during the recent war have re- 
sulted in claims against her government 
for compensation to those damaged 
amounting to many millions of dollars. 
Her treasury has no funds for the payment 
of these claims, a large part of which are 
due to small farmers and other Nicara- 
guans whose property has been taken dur- 
ing the war, and many of whom are thus 
left destitute. 

The intelligent leaders in Nicaragua, 
both on the side of the government and in 
the opposition party, recognize these evils 
and urged upon me the necessity of our 
help in terminating them. They know that 
no permanent political reform can be ac- 
complished without the solution also of 
this problem. They realize that Nicaragua 
to-day lacks one of the principal founda- 
tions for a democratic government in that 
she has no well-developed middle class of 
artisans and workers from whose influence 
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and out of whose problems come the usual 
activities of democracy. 

Such a middle class cannot come into 
existence until the industries of the coun- 
try are developed. These industries can- 
not be developed without capital, and capi- 
tal can be obtained only by foreign loans 
coupled with a reform of their fiscal sys- 
tem, including particularly their system of 
taxation. 

The present financial methods of the 
Nicaraguan Government are inefficient and 
corrupt. For nearly fifteen years the col- 
lection of her customs has been supervised 
by an American collector of customs under 
an agreement made between her govern- 
ment and the representatives of the holders 
of her foreign debt, and this work has been 
so efficiently carried out as to bring out in 
glaring contrast the shortcomings which 
have marked the collection of her other 
revenues. 

In short, not only has she no capital for 
needed improvements but she cannot raise 
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the money necessary to pay the interest on 
loans borrowed for such capital, by taxa- 
tion under her present methods. As one 
Nicaraguan put it to me: “Our system of 
internal taxation has been simple—when 
the Conservatives are in power the Lib- 
erals pay the taxes; when the Liberals are 
in power the Conservatives pay them.” 
Another, a member of the high commis- 
sion, told me that he believed an honest and 
effective system of assessment and collec- 
tion of these internal taxes would increase 
the internal revenues of the country by 50 
percent. 

Much of this situation is evident at a 
glance to any visitor to the country. Nic- 
aragua is in the same need to-day, both of 
inside fiscal reform and of outside capital 
to develop her resources, that we were after 
our American Revolution, when we bor- 
rowed so freely from Europe and when our 
credit was saved by the fiscal reforms of 
Alexander Hamilton. The only obstacle to 
satisfying this obvious need is the fear of 
unfounded and reckless criticism. 
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The only thing that stands in the way of 
Nicaragua procuring on fair and proper 
terms the money universally recognized as 
necessary, as well as the help to reform her 
fiscal methods which she also requires, is 
the fear on the part of those who must help 
carry out such a program that the cry will 
be raised in this country that our govern- 
ment is going into “dollar diplomacy” and 
that we are exploiting a helpless republic. 

When I came to investigate it I found 
that this was precisely what had happened 
seventeen years ago, when our State De- 
partment attempted to help Nicaragua 
after her revolution of 1909 and 1IgIO0, 
when she was in an even worse condition 
than now. I found that then the State De- 
partment, in order to help Nicaragua to get 
her money on the most favorable terms 
and to keep her out of the hands of less 
scrupulous bankers, had persuaded two of 
the foremost banking firms of America to 
undertake the rehabilitation of her finances. 
Although the result of their work has been 
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highly successful; although the depreciated 
currency was brought to par; although the 
war claims were cut down from over $13,- 
000,000 to less than $2,000,000; although 
the principal of her foreign debts was 
largely paid off and the interest rate there- 
on reduced to 5 per cent and a surplus pro- 
duced which enabled the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment to buy from the foreign stock- 
holders the country’s only railroad—yet 
the criticism and outcry excited among 
politicians were such that after a few years 
one of these banking firms withdrew from 
all further participation in Nicaraguan af- 
fairs and respectable bankers now hesitate 
to lend their assistance. 

This is not the way intelligently to help 
a friendly small republic which is in finan- 
cial difficulty. No one asks that our gov- 
ernment should be free from criticism in 
its foreign relations. But our government 
has a right to ask that the criticism leveled 
against it by its own citizens in respect to 
those foreign relations shall be respon- 
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sible and based upon a reasonable amount 
of investigation of the facts. That has not 
been the case in the past in respect to the 
criticism leveled at our Nicaraguan policy. 

After a careful and practically unin- 
terrupted study of that policy for the past 
five months, I feel that not only have we 
no cause to be ashamed of that page in our 
history but that it contains the record of a 
long, patient and intelligent effort on the 
part of this country to do an unselfish ser- 
vice to a weak and sorely beset Central 
American state. Such an effort ought to 
have the widespread commendation of our 
people. It should be helped to its consum- 
mation by their approval and not hampered 
by their disapproval. 

Sixteen years ago, when Secretary of 
State Knox had first announced his policy 
of assisting Nicaragua in the maintenance 
of republican institutions by assisting in 
the reform of her fiscal system, General 
Moncada, the present leader of the Liberal 
Party, thus announced his approval: 


GIFT OF CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
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It is to be hoped that the spirit of the Knox 
note may be raised to the dignity of a principle 
of government, like the Monroe Doctrine, and 
that it may be proclaimed frankly in the face of 
the entire world. There are no reasons for con- 
cealing this tendency of American politics, as no — 
power can object to the reign of order and liberty. 


A year later, when Mr. Knox visited 
Nicaragua, Mr. Diaz, then and now the 
leader of the Conservatives and now presi- 
dent of the country, in welcoming Mr. 
Knox said: 


As an admirer of that policy [of the Knox 
note] by reason of its evident results in other for- 
tunate Latin countries, I live in the firm intention 
of accepting that friendly influence so long as I 
myself have any influence in the destinies of my 
country. .. . We are weak and we need your 
strong help for the regeneration of our debilitated 
land. The hand which your Government gen- 
erously and fraternally extends to us, I accept 
without reserve or fear, for I know that it belongs 
to a people which has made a religion of liberty, 
and, educated in and for freedom, loves its inde- 
pendence above everything and respects the in- 
dependence of others. 
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A policy of helpfulness, which was thus 
accepted by Nicaragua in the same spirit 
in which it was offered by our government, 
should not be poisoned and rendered of no 
effect by ignorant or partisan attacks in 
the United States. 
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